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OVER THE ORIENT. 


BY J. B. 


Our way lay eastward. From the 
green, quiet fields of Wiltshire we set 
out on the long journey that ended 
amid the coconut palms and the red 
sand of Singapore Island. This 8000- 
mile route, accomplished by seven 
great leaps across seas and continents, 
was the longest in operation by R.A.F. 
Transport Command; and six days 
in every week an aircraft climbed 
away over the Marlborough Downs 
with ite heavy load of passengers 
and mail, 

For us, the crews, it was a great 
life, although we wished sometimes 
for a fresh itinerary. Harry, our 
captain, hankered after a trip to 
America, and I longed to revisit 
South Africa, where the R.A.F. gave 
me my initial training as a navigator. 
But it was India and Singapore for us 
once a month, and this regularity at 
least provided us with a concentration 
of experience which would have been 
spread more thinly had we flown on 
more than one route. Ralph, our 
second pilot from New Zealand, Denis 
the wireless operator; and ‘ Brownie’ 
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and John, engineer and steward respec- 
tively, made up the crew of six. 
The squadron used. York aircraft, 
now perhaps a little out of date as 
transport machines, but giving reliable 
service in all conditions and climates. 
We grew very fond of the York, 
possibly because it was the first aircraft 
any of us had ever flown in, where 
there had been some thought given 
to. the comfort and convenience of 
the crew; she was fast and flew well 
with one engine, out of action. A 
‘nice kite,’ the boys called her, 

We flew east. For us the ‘ East’ 
definitely began in Egypt, or still more 
definitely it began at the Nile, reached 
about fifteen hours after leaving Eng; 
land, via a two-hour refuelling halt 
at Malta or Tripoli. .Somehow the 
West lay far, far behind, for here was 
the Orient ; heat, sand, flies, squalor, 
and opulence pressed together, where 
minds worked in an un-western fashion, 
and where time, while not actually 
standing still, was geared to a lower 
speed, and yet remained a constant 
two hours ahead of Greenwich. Why 
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Greenwich should not have caught 
up long ago is an unsolved mystery. 

It was, perhaps, the green prolific 
Delta, driven like a wedge into Egypt, 
which had forced apart the desert, 
splitting east from west. Certainly 
the Pyramids at Giza, just over the 
river, lapped by a constant tide of 
tourists, had jan aura of) westernism 
lacking even in the Cairo taxicabs, 
which, run on faith, hope, and curses, 
were a discouraging foretaste of all 
those to. be met with between here 
and Singapore. When we were assured 
at Almaza airfield that no aircraft was 
due for us and then, behold! a few 
minutes later our York appeared in 
the circuit, we knew beyond doubt 
that it was the east at work again. 
How else to explain such happenings 
but by that rosy Oriental haze which 
blots out anything so mundane as 
time, urgency, or even facts them- 
selves ? Such goings-on never occurred 
west of Cairo. 

As a transport crew, stopping only 
for a night or a few hours between 
flights, we tasted the east in small 
frequent doses, merely touching the 


surface here and there like a ball 


bouncing along the ground. They 
were unsatisfying, these brief visits. 
We were always unconvinced that 
there was not something more worth 
while or worth seeing around the 
corner, but there was no time to turn 
it.’ On the other hand, there was no 
time for boredom either, and if we 
saw more of the gaudy facades and 
less Of ‘that squalor and dirt which 
seems to “breed in the sun, it was 
because of the shortness of our stay. 
Cairo, then, was our first night-stop 
on the outward journey. We arrived 
there usually at about two o'clock in 
the morning, glad to see that vast 
umbrella of light held in the dark 
sky, which, nearer, resolved itself into 
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its component million particles—the 
street and car lamps, the lighted win- 
dows, the fleeting reflections in the 
Nile. This, I believe, is the way to 
see Cairo—from the air at night. 
Later, down underneath the lamps, 
we found the streets deserted but for 
a few rifle-carrying police, and pieces 
of dirty newspaper blew idly in the 
fawn stuccoed arcades: But after 
twelve hours in the air, and in the 
small hours, few places but bed can 
appear inviting. 

A ride in one of those express tram- 
cars which hurtle down the slope from 
Heliopolis into the city, swaying like 
small boats in a beam sea and festooned 
with innumerable night-shirted urchins, 
was worth the couple of piastres it 
cost (first class). Nothing else in Cairo 
ever gave such value for money, and 
although prices have’ fallen consider- 
ably with the departure of the Forces, 
the Egyptian shopkeepers are not yet 
emptying their well-stocked shelves 
at any loss to themselves. I still 
remember the shock of being asked 
to pay nearly two pounds for a pair 
of American plastic braces, Egyptian 
paper money is always incredibly 
filthy, but: it.is accepted with great 
alacrity nevertheless by the sleek 
gentlemen behind those dazzling shop 
windows in the Soliman Pasha. 

We had very comfortable billets in 
the Heliopolis Palace Hotel, a giant 
‘H’-shaped edifice of peeling stucco, 
built on lines of spacious magnificence 
which seemed, almost sacrilegious in 
these days of cramp and restriction. 
It had plenty of bathrooms, a laundry 
service, resident barber, Naafi shop, 
and bureau de change. On a clear day 
the Great Pyramid and its two satel- 
lites fifteen miles away over the city 
were visible from the top floor. And 
the lifts worked. It boasted the bost- 
stocked bar on the route, a glittering 
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rainbow of bottles and booze, much of 
which was Palestine liqueurs in old 
Vat 69 whisky bottles. Otherwise 
there was Canadian rye and Regal or 
Stella beer, the local synthetic brews. 
You could, verily, name your poison 
while gazing out of the windows at the 
sandy waste of Heliopolis aerodrome 
and at the long rows of aircraft, once 
go necessary to our armed might and 
now due for the scrap-heap. They 
had done their job, these Wellingtons, 
Beaufighters, and Halifaxes, but it 
seemed somehow wrong that they 
should be standing there, shrouded 
and sand-caked, waiting for death. 
The next stage of our route took us 
eastward as far as Shaibah airfield, 
near Basra, at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, where we were scheduled to stop 
two hours before going on to Karachi. 
Once Palestine and the Dead Sea were 
passed, it was a dull and featureless 
lap of ragged grey rocky outcrops and 
sandy dried-up watercourses. From 
the take-off at Cairo we climbed and 
headed north-east, striking away tan- 
gentially from the fertile triangle of 
the Delta on our left. In about twenty 
minutes we would be over the neat 
parallel streets of Ismalia and above 
Lake Timsah, the canal like a narrow 
black line ruled in the sand tapering 
away to the north. And for the next 
hundred miles more sand, the low 
coast-line curving up towards Gaza. 
| There was. sometimes a distant hazy 
prospect. of Jerusalem, too, before we 
crossed: the Dead Sea, that long deep 
cleft in the grey mountains, a reservoir 
of salt-saturated water thirteen hun- 
dred feet. below the level of the 
Mediterranean. 
) The last landmark was the twisting, 
tangled railway running down through 
Arabia to Medina, upon which Colonel 
Lawrence operated so successfully 
during the Great War. Parallel with 
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our track, to the north, ran the pipe-: 
line from the Iraq oilfields, regularly 
punctuated with small square pumping 
stations. At the 40-degree meridian, 
just after leaving the Trans-Jordan 
border, we turned south-east for 
Shaibah. Here, where we turned, 
there was an emergency landing-ground 
manned by a small band of exiles, 
marooned by unkind fates in this 
inhospitable expanse of sand and 
serub, half-way between Damascus 
and Baghdad. It was very useful to 
us. As the navigator I used to rely 
on it for radio bearings in this feature-; 
less plateau, but at night, unfortun- 
ately, the station closed down, and it 
was astro-navigation or nothing. In 
the latter case we just carried on by 
dead reckoning until within range of 
Shaibah and homed on their beacon, 
or asked for courses to steer from their 
direction-finding station. 

Running up to Shaibah, we flew 
alongside the great mass of lakes and 
marshes bordering the Euphrates: 
These are practically useless for map- 
reading or pin-pointing; for their 
shape changes from month to month. 
within the rise and fall of the flood- 
waters from the northern mountains. 
A little to the north of track lay Ur 
of the Chaldees, legendary home of 
Abraham, and even here progress had 
brought its benefits. Ur now has 4 
railway station. 

Shaibab airfield itself, a few miles 
from Basra, is a vast area of flat, 
sun-scorched sand, and the subject 
of an exceedingly mournful R.A.F. 
ditty called ‘‘Shaibah Blues.” In the 
summer the heat is tremendous, and 
hits the body like the blast from. an 
open furnace door. The buildings are 
sunk below ground level in the vain 
hope of ameliorating the heat, and 
very often aircraft have to be towed 
out to the end of the runway before 
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take-off; as even the few minutes 
taxying would cause engines to over- 
heat dangerously. A grim spot. We 
were held up there for two days one 
August. We lay around in the Mess, 
panting and practically naked ; some- 
body ‘turned on the radio, and a cool- 
voiced female B:B.C. announcer was 
saying, “‘... and there has been a 
heat-wave in London today. At noon 
the temperature in Hyde Park was 
eighty degrees...’ This was re- 
ceived with loud laughter, for our 
thermometer hovered at a hundred and 
twenty. 

-'Shaibah was, and is, however, a 
very important airfield, sometimes 
handling nearly a hundred aircraft 
in a day, as the main refuelling point 
for all traffic between Egypt and 
India. It was a place which the air 
traveller saw only for an hour or two 
normally, which was, no doubt, long 
enough, but some of the ground staff 
had been there for nearly three years. 
Almost their only recreation was the 
station cinema and swimming-pool. 
Yet the petrol bowsers were alongside 
as soon as we stopped our engines, 
and checking and servicing were 
usually completed well before we were 
ready to take off. It was good work 
by men who must often have wondered 
what malign fate had cast them into 
such @ forsaken spot. In the comfort- 
able passenger lounge there was 4 
large wall map with a red line showing 
the route between England and Singa- 
pore. A bold arrow pointed to Shai- 
bah, with the legend, ‘‘ You are here.”’ 
Beneath it some wearied aircraftsman 
had written, “‘ Yes, but for how —— 
long ? ” 

Perhaps the most satisfying part of 
our work lay in delivering the mail. 
It had the highest priority in Trans- 
port Command, and at every stop we 
would be welcomed with the inevitable 
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question, ‘‘ Any mail for us this time ? ” 
which showed how valued were thos 
letters from home. Any newspapers 
we brought were eagerly seized upon, 
and on one outward trip the voice of 
the controller at Cairo, after telling 
us that we were No. 1 to land, said; 
rather plaintively, ‘‘ If you have any 
newspapers, don’t forget us in flying 
control }’’ 

Usually we carried twelve passengers 
in the York’s rear cabin,’ varying from 
V.I.Ps. downwards in the social seals. 
They were often a mixed bag, hardened 
air travellers and Service-men, and 
sometimes nervous old ladies who had 
to be reassured by being shown the 
four Merlins and told that we could 
fly quite well on only two if necessary, 
Kither Harry or myself would give 
them a little talk before starting, 
pointing out emergency exits and 
dinghy stowages, giving times (putting 
watches forward or backward always 
caused slight confusion), and briefly 
describing the route. Only one pas- 
senger ever made trouble, a crusty 
old colonel» who would insist on 
smoking in the air, against the cap- 
tain’s orders. He was very surprised 
to find himself put off the aircraft at 
Shaibah, bag and baggage, and left high 
and dry to make his own way home. 

Returning to Shaibah from Karachi 
one evening, one of our passengers, 
an A:T.S. officer, mentioned ‘that her 
brother, whom she had not seen for 
several years, was stationed in Basra. 
Harry told her he would get Denis to 
send a message to Shaibah to see if he 
could be found and brought to the 
airfield—but we would be staying 
only two hours. Flying control rose 
to the occasion, and the long-lost 
brother was waiting when we landed 
nearly three hours later. At Cairo our 
grateful passenger presented us with 
bottle of whisky. a 
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Take-offs from Shaibah were usually 
accompanied by fearsome bumps 
caused by intense surface heating, 
and it was a relief to cross the coast. 
Even with all sun-blinds down we 
gweltered up on the flight-deck, the 
brassy sun shining ever more fiercely 
almost directly above. Ten thousand 
feet below, on the blue opaque waters 
of the Gulf, small shrunken oil tankers 
headed white trails as they steamed 
up to the refineries at Abadan, or 
returned, laden and low in the water. 
There are ships on every sea. Away 
on the port side the grey, saw-toothed 
Persian mountains, lying parallel to 
the coast, reared steeply from narrow 
beaches, and little scattered villages 
sat uneasily beneath their frowning 
buttresses. Harry liked to fly in fairly 
close here, having once made a forced 
landing on the beach in a Boston. 
After a fortnight as guest of a local 
sheikh, he had been rescued by the 
Navy. The Boston is still there on 
the water’s edge, an empty shell with 
a story. 

For about nine months of the year 
the Gulf provides perfect flying weather, 
clear and cloudless, a steady north- 
wester blowing down off Kuwait. But 
in the winter it can serve up some queer 
and variegated stuff. Down near the 
Oman peninsula we saw two water- 
spouts within a few miles of each 
other, just offshore. There are sudden 
wind changes which can put aircraft 
miles off track, and odd chunks of 
cloud, often fairly high and giving 
rain, though from the look of those 
low sandy islands in the south—so low 
that they barely break the surface 
of the water—rain would appear to be 
unknown here. But on each of the 
larger islands a tiny cluster of huts 
hugs the beach; and a dozen moored 
fishing-boats give the clue to the 
inhabitants’ way of life. 
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Sharjah, on the north coast of 
Oman, is another emergency airfield, 
with a radio beacon which I have 
blessed. many dark nights when the 
stars have been covered, coming up to 
the peninsula. It was pleasant, too, 
and somehow reassuring, to hear the 
controller’s voice on the radio tele- 
phone with its matter-of-fact informa- 
tion about weather and courses to 
steer, coming from the great void of 
darkness and silence below: Near here 
the mountains rise to about 8000 feet, 
the highest on the route, although not 
far inland from the Persian coast they 
reach 13,000 feet. Before the war 
local maps were very inaccurate, and 
I believe the highest Oman peak was 
marked as 6000 feet. A certain pilot, 
flying well above this altitude, was 
somewhat disconcerted to observe the 
mountain towering high and close 
above his port wing-tip. 

From this point onwards to Karachi 
we followed the coast, shallow bays 
alternating with sandy promontories, 
shelving gently into the pale-blue water, 
their submarine contours visible close 
inshore. There was sometimes a 
stranded aircraft parked on Jiwani’s 
landing-ground, a forlorn silver speck 
in the sand alongside a scatter of 
huts. Three hundred miles eastward 
from here stood Karachi, merely a 
fort. a century ago, now a thriving 
city of a quarter of a million people 
and our introduction to India. 

Mauripur airport, five miles to the 
north-west of the town, was our home 
while in Karachi. This was the only 
place on the route where a thorough 
spraying of the aircraft with. insecticide 
was carried out. We had to sit. for 
several minutes, choking in the thick 
sweet-smelling vapour while, presum- 
ably, any insect present was extermi- 
nated. It was a reasonable precaution ; 
for we often discovered flies and mos- 
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quitoes on board when in the air, Com- 
ing from the west, we had to produce 
cards showing a yellow fever inocula- 
tion ; there is no yellow fever in India, 
and the authorities take good care that 
none can enter. 

Mauripur is the biggest airfield I 
have seen. New buildings constantly 
rise upon its unlovely acres, new 
terminal buildings, briefing-rooms, bar- 
rack blocks, and messes. We moved 
through four separate messes in less 
than a year, and graduated from 
dusty tents through concrete huts to 
two-man rooms in a big block with 
showers attached: a decided im- 
provement. The camp was comfort- 
able and we fed well, but it possessed 
only one smallish cinema by way of 
recreation, which was sold out twice 
nightly, and carried on profitable side- 
lines in peanuts and coca-cola. The 
Indian contractors must have done 
well out of it, with seats from a rupee 
‘downwards, though it must be admitted 
that the films were mainly up to date 
and ‘ O.K. for sound.’ 

- Karachi is blessed with an equable 
climate compared with the remainder 
of India. The monsoon affects it only 
for a short time each year, but in the 
summer strong winds cause dust and 
sand to rise, reducing visibility. Once 
“we got the signal “‘ Arabs rising in the 
west,”’ and there was some perplexity 
until the word ‘Arabs’ was deleted 
and ‘sand’ substituted. And sand- 
storms were especially unwelcome here ; 
for there were no emergency fields 
suitable for heavy aircraft within easy 
range. The briefing officer assured us 
that one July the wind was so strong 
that it blew his hat off and held it 
against the control tower wall for four 
days. But we were very fond of 
Karachi, and would go into town as 
‘often as possible for a meal at a 
Chinese restaurant or for a swim at 
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the Boat Club. The city itself jg 
modern and comparatively clean, but 
the collection of shacks and hovels on 
the putrescent mud-flats on its out. 
skirts, surrounded by mangy cattle 
and dogs, was a constant reminder of 
the poverty and ignorance that lies 
on India like a blight. Seduced by the 
plethora of amply stocked shops jn 
Elphinstone Street, it is easy to forget 
the squalor round the corner. Indian 
grocers’ shops are full of food, at twenty 
times the price the labourer can afford 
to pay. 

It was usually an early morning 
take-off for the trip to Caleutta, landing 
at Palam airfield if we had passengers 
or mail for Delhi, otherwise carrying 
straight on to Calcutta. Not that 
this early start was so great a hard- 
ship; for it’ got us to our destination 
in good time, and the darkness at least 


blotted out much of the arid and 


featureless Sind desert, where the dry 
stony soil yields a grudging return for 
unremitting toil—a contrast indeed to 
the verdant abundance of Bengal. 
Flying this route, it was borne in 
on us how much of the earth’s surface 
is desert—sand or rock—unproductive, 
unpeopled ; not always because of the 
soil’s inherent infertility, but because 
of lack of moisture—regular and not 
merely seasonal moisture. A great 
part of Sind is now covered with an 
interlacing of brown canals, fed from 
the great Lloyd Barrage at Sukkur, 
and eventually five million acres will 
be irrigated, which will mean an enor- 
mous increase in the wheat production 
of the district. But there is still 
barren desert east of the’ Indus, 
stretching into Rajputana, and vast 
salt-flats and marshes roll away down 
to the Gulf of Cutch. Hyderabad, on 
the Indus a few miles north of track, 
is the old capital of Sind and one of 
the hottest places in India; every 
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house possesses & curious wind-tower 
for catching any cool breeze that blows 
from the river. 

We flew on across the Rajputana 
border, and there was, suddenly, a 
rent in the dark curtain of the night, 
and the blue dawn became gradually 
red as the sun’s bright rim touched 
the horizon ahead; while the stars 
went out above us one by one until 
only the brightest were left to fight 
vainly against the new day. And then 
it was full daylight in the aircraft, 
and navigation and instrument lights 
were turned out. Passengers awoke, 
stretching in their padded seats, and 
looked out on to an infinity of scrub 
and sand. Down below we could 
pick out the faint thread that was the 
railway, winding its way to Jodhpur, 
now and then the white circle which 
marked an emergency landing-ground 
close beside it. Low hills began to 
appear, in parallel ridges like waves 
on the surface of a grey-brown sea, 
with sometimes @ monastery or an old 
fort surmounting a higher eminence, 
and a few dry, aimless watercourses 
or lake beds. The heat built itself up, 
imprisoned in the perspex of the 
flight-deck as the sun climbed towards 
its zenith, and perspiration lubricated 
every movement. My hands left wet 
smudges on charts and maps, and our 
shirts clung. Any metal part in the 
sun's direct rays could burn the flesh, 
and I had to turn on the darkest shades 
in my sextant before it was possible to 
take a sight. After two minutes in the 
astrodome the top of my head felt as 
though it were on fire, so I took few 
shots. 

After Jodhpur, where the walled 
fort dominates the city from a scarped 
rocky hill, we set course for Delhi. 
The surface heating over the northern 
Indian plains was intense in the after- 
noons, and even in clear weather the 
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rising air produced hearty bumps 
which rose to great heights. I re- 
member a solid six hours of violent 
bumps and lurches on a lap from 
Calcutta when nearly all our passengers 
were air-sick, and we were flying at 
10,000 feet. We were highly enter- 
tained to learn later that two of the 
crew of a following aircraft. of our 
squadron had also been ill. 

A few miles outside New Delhi, the 
dusty heat of Palam airfield greeted 
us for the normal two-hour stop for 
fuel and a meal at the well-appointed 
buffet. We managed to stay a night 
in town once when held up with an 
engine which persisted in spraying oil 
in all directions. My memories of our 
single evening in this city of wide 
streets and spacious gardens consist 
of a circuit of the tempting shops 
in Connaught Circus and a fruitless 
hour with Denis in a bouncing tonga, 
lost in a maze of identical streets by 
the driver, who seemed to know his 
New Delhi slightly less well than we 
did. The shops and street traders’ 
stalls overflowed with goods—mainly 
the so-called ‘luxury’ articles; and 
nobody with four or five pounds to 
spend needed to be without a Swiss 
wrist-watch or a fountain-pen of 
reputable make for half that price. 
New Delhi glittered after the austerity 
of home. 

From Palam the route lay across 
the Jumna to Cawnpore, where it joined 
the mighty Ganges; to Allahabad 
and past the holy city of Benares away 
on our left. Here we parted from the 
river and turned a few degrees to the 
southward for the last leg mto Calcutta. 
In this level plain of the Ganges, long 
straight roads and canals kept pace with 
until the sharp peak of Parasnath 
pierced the blue haze to starboard, its 
lower slopes invisible, a rock embedded 
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in the mist 4000 feet above the plain. 
Then, with the coalfields of Asansol 
behind us, we came over the green, 
chequered carpet of fertile Bengal, 
the paddy-fields coming up to meet us 
as we lost height for the touch-down 
at Dum Dum aerodrome across the 
Hooghly. 

We had few chances of seeing the 
second city of the Empire, apart 
from glimpses of the famous Chow- 
ringee and the endless bazaars behind 
it. ‘The bazaars held us more than 
anything else on these brief visits, and 
I am. afraid we spent much time 
wandering in their labyrinthine tunnels, 
surfeited with visions of brass and 
silverware, leather, pens, cottons, silks, 
and satins. We were given cups of 
coffee and cigarettes while the virtues 
of silk stockings were enthusiastically 
extolled ; it was refreshing to be 
treated as customers again and not as 
interlopers. We sniffed perfume and 
tasted confectionery ; and the fruit 
in that place ...! Denis embarked 
on @ little trading of his own by buying 
® cigarette lighter, and selling it round 
the corner at a profit of three rupees. 

Dum Dum possessed the best Naafi 
grocery store we came across on the 
route, a large room piled to the ceiling 
with every conceivable preserved food- 
stuff—canned fruits, cheese, soups, 
and vegetables ; tea and coffee, sauces, 
cereals, and soap; endless quantities 
of tobacco and chocolate ; even cooking 
fats in large tins. Prices were reason- 
able. It made us want to buy up the 
whole place and take it home. 

On low-lying ground just east of 
Calcutta, Dum Dum was a_ busy 
airfield, with scheduled services oper- 
ating to all parts of India, Burma, and 
the Malay Peninsula. Its single run- 
way seemed always to be in use with 
aircraft landing or taking off, and the 
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coconut groves around it echoed to 
the roar of motors night and day. A 
steady stream of passengers came and 
went through the terminal building, 
and trucks loaded with eargo and 
mail rattled to and fro between the 
freight sheds and the long rows of 
parked aircraft. After dark, work 
went on in the hangars under the blue 
arc-lights, and the revolving beacon 
surmounting the control tower scythed 
out a continuous white circle in the 
warm darkness. 

We had a curious accident here on 
one trip: a kite-hawk flying into the 
wind-sereen just after take-off. The 
impact resounded through the aircraft 
like a gunshot, and the splintered glass 
looked as though it would cave in at 
any moment—an event which Ralph 
and I viewed with some concern as 
we sat directly behind the damage, 
Harry kept the speed low and made a 
circuit and landed immediately, and 
we parked the York for a new screen 
to be fitted. We left our gear on 
board, and on returning found that 
six hard-won bottles of Canadian 
whisky, laboriously acquired and 
cherished on the trip, had vanished. 
Kite-hawks were a big pest indeed in 
these parts, 

The south-west monsoon was another 
of our troubles, and a big one too, in 
summer flying in India and Burma, 
when a vast low-pressure system over 
the plateau of Iran brings in moisture- 
laden winds from the Indian Ocean, 
which sweep over the dry Deccan and 
up to Bengal, advancing with the sun 
on its northward journey. The mon- 
soon was dangerous because of its 
unpredictable nature, bad weather 
building up with slarming . speed, 
either extensively or in isolated patches, 
so that accurate weather forecasts are 
almost impossible. Two aircraft may 
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be flying the same route a few miles 
apart, and while one will have a 
reasonable trip, the other will often 
be forced to turn back. We were 
given @ terrible forecast for a trip from 
Burma to Calcutta, but in the light 
of past experience Harry decided to 
have a look at it, and we came through 
at 9000 feet in the clear all the way. 
Such is monsoon weather. Cumulus 
cloud forms so quickly (it can easily 
be seen growing with the naked eye) 
owing to the intense surface heating 
that thunderstorms break out where 
there was little or no cloud an hour or 
two before. The airman’s golden rule 
is—keep out of cloud, or if you have 
to fly through it, keep as low as 
possible. This was rubbed into us 
very effectively one day near Allaha- 
bad. Our height was 4000 feet and 
we went into an extremely innocent- 
looking patch of cloud. Once we were 
inside it became rather dark, and then, 
without warning, the aircraft was 
caught in a violent down-current. The 
rate-of-descent indicator went right 
off the clock, and we were hurled 
downwards by a giant irresistible force 
which sought to dash us into the 
ground below. The elevators had no 
effect whatever, but after an endless 
minute Harry and Ralph, hanging 
grimly on to the control column, 
managed to turn her round and we 
came out into clear air. We were 
then at about 500 feet—a few more 
seconds would have lost us even that 
slender altitude. This experience 
taught us to avoid monsoon clouds 
like the plague, and although we 
often lost time in climbing, descending, 
and weaving to avoid them, it was 
worth while. Many of the clouds go 
up to great heights, and it is impossible 
to get above them in present-day 
machines, The fierce convection cur- 
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rents inside the cloud may cause the 
pilot’s gyro-horizon to topple, and 
he has no idea of the aircraft’s 
attitude im relation to the ground, and 
may even be flying upside-down with- 
out being aware of it. Anything like 
straight and level flying in cumulus 
cloud is impossible, and the bumps 
may even be severe enough to cause 
structural failure. The worst types 
are the brown squalls which suck up 
dust and sand and the branches of 
trees, but these are usually of short 
duration. White cloud, said the 
weather men, you can risk; black, 
too, if you must, keeping low ; brown, 
never. But we gave all colours a 
wide berth. We never flew at night 
in monsoon weather, the risk of enter- 
ing cloud in the darkness being too 
great; and India not being over- 
burdened with radio beacons, astro- 
navigation was an essential aid which 
clouds would destroy. 

In the winter, however, there is 
ideal night-flying weather over the 
whole’ continent. We came up .one 
calm January night from Ceylon to 
Karachi with never a wisp of cloud 
or a bump in the whole eight hours, 
Although none of us was fond of 
flying as a substitute for bed, it was 
preferable to sitting confined on the 
flight-deck in the heat and glare of 
the day. The bumps were ironed out, 
and the welcome coolness of the night 
flowed over and around us in a healing 
stream. Suspended midway between 
the cold stars and the haphazard 
patterns of light from the Deccan’s 
scattered villages, we seemed to hover 
almost motionless in a small metal 
world of our own. Although the air- 
speed indicators showed nearly two 
hundred miles an hour, there was no 
sense of speed or even of any progress 
through the dark atmosphere, merely a 
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noisy vibration in the background of 
our consciousness, unnoticed because 
of its familiarity. Such was the illusory 
effect. of night-flying ; and the sighting 
of our destination always occasioned 
@ mild surprise that it should ever 
have been reached at all. 

Denis and I used to feel rather sorry 
for Harry and Ralph (and frequently 
sorry for ourselves too, for opposite 
reasons) because of the boredom of 
sitting in the front seat on these long 
night hops. It was a monotonous job 
of watching course and air-speed, oil 
pressures, petrol gauges, engine revs., 
and boost. But Denis was always busy 
with his radio, sending our position 
every hour, making contact with each 
area control station as we flew over 
it, taking and sending weather reports. 
Whenever he had a spare moment I 
would: worry him for bearings. And 
I could always find plenty to do: fixes 
to work out and plot, chart and log to 
keep up to date, new winds to find, 
ground-speeds and E.T.As. to com- 
pute. There were neat little printed 
slips which I filled in every now and 
then showing our position, height, 
air-speed, and so forth, designed for 
the information of the passengers. 
As I invariably found the latter 
asleep whenever I entered the cabin 
with these vital statistics, the system 
gradually fell into disuse. All log- 
sheets and charts had to be kept as 
clean and legible as possible—they 
were handed in for checking and 
marking back at base. My table 
became more and more untidy as the 
hours went by—maps, pencils, dividers, 
rulers, empty tea-cups, the astro- 
compass and half-eaten sandwiches 
ever encroached on a space already 
too small. Gum, as a poor substitute 
for the tobacco denied us in the air, 
was consumed in large quantities, 
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leaving aching jaws and a respectable 
thirst. This would call for innumer. 
able cups of tea or coffee, hot and 
strong and sweet, some of which wag 
inevitably spilled over maps or charts, 
We became weary, cramped, and 
dirty without actually being aware of 
it, the weariness stressed by an imper- 
ceptible but definite lack of oxygen at 
our altitude. The noise of the four 
air-screws was merged into @ con- 
tinuous roaring of air waves beating 
against the metal fuselage, but sub- 
merged in the mind until any change 
in engine revs. caused an alteration 
in pitch, which brought it inumediately 
to the surface of our awareness. The. 
slipstream made a thin reedy hiss 
through a minute crack in the astro- 
dome. Sound and vibration multi- 
plied our fatigue until the relief of 
feeling the landing-wheels touch the 
runway came at last; and even then 
there was de-briefing, reports to make, 
and the jarring truck ride to a dark 
mess in the early dawn. But this was 
our job; it was flying. 

The last leg of the route lay from 
Calcutta across the Bay of Bengal 
and in over the Irrawaddy to Pegu 


and Singapore. Pegu, from the air,. 


looked @ mere clearing in the jungle— 
@ landing-strip which, it seemed, the 
surrounding vegetation was ever seek- 
ing to engulf. Made up of steel strips 
laid on the red sandy soil, the runway 
set up a loud metallic clatter at each 
take-off and landing. It was a spartan 


life for the permanent staff here, en-: 


closed by that flat green sea of jungle, 
and now and then they had to beat 
off raiding dacoits swooping down from 
the hills. 

After refuelling we took off and flew 
almost due south alongside the coast 
of the Gulf of Martaban. A _ thick 
dark-green carpet of trees covered the 
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Burmese foothills, the clouds forming 
endless patterns of light and shade 
on its close-knit surface. Long broken 
lines of white foam formed and died 
on sandy beaches, trees almost at the 
water’s edge. Beyond the twelfth 
parallel the thousand scattered islands 
of the Mergui Archipelago began to 
dot the blue water, each a green 
mass of abundant growth. Emergency 
landing-grounds lay sprinkled along the 
coast—Tavoy, Mergui, Puket, Butter- 
worth—from which many desperate 
sorties were flown against the Japanese. 
We spent a quiet night at Butterworth 
on one trip, Denis especially looking 
wistfully at the bright lights of George- 
town across the straits on Penang 
Island. But Georgetown was out— 
it was an early take-off for us in the 
morning, so it had to be the camp 
cinema and bed. 

Down through the narrowing Straits 
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of Malacca the mountains of Sumatra 
rose distant and nebulous, softened by 
the blue haze, soon to hide a sinking 
sun behind their long high ridges. 
And then the port of Malacca ap- 
proached and receded, and presently 
we turned in across Singapore Island, 
losing height, the city and harbour 
down below to our right, ships and 
buildings and the tall coconut palms 
casting their long evening shadows to 
the east. At the eastern tip of the 
island the great metal runway of 
Changi airfield pointed a broad steel 
finger at the sea. We came in to land, 
wheels and flaps down and motors 
throttled back, the palms seeming to 
brush our wing-tips on the approach. 

Harry said, grinning, “ Well, here 
we are,” and the long journey was 
ended. It only remained now to 
make it all over again—in the opposite 
direction. 
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BIG BANG AT BARI. 


BY SCOTT JEAVONS. 


Tue General Hospital for all Allied 

Forces in Bari was about one and a 
half miles from the harbour, and the 
intervening distance was a compact 
mass of solid stone and brick buildings, 
many of five and six storeys. When, 
therefore, the Hun dive-bombed. this 
fine port on the Achilles tendon of 
Italy, not one of us watching from 
the hospital windows (fortunately wide 
open) dreamt that the blast from the 
first shattering explosion could be so 
severe. 
Little publicity was given to this 
most disastrous of the war’s raids 
on shipping until many weeks later, 
and not without good reason. A 
review of the damage would have 
heartened the enemy—no less than 
seventeen Allied merchant ships were 
sunk or reduced to hulks, four others 
were heavily damaged, and a dozen 
or more harbour craft just vanished ; 
the cargoes of all these ships were 
burnt or swamped ; enormous damage 
was done to harbour buildings and 
equipment, and the fairway was all 
but blocked. There were over a 
thousand Allied casualties, let alone 
local inhabitants, of whom some three 
or four hundred were killed outright 
or died later. Hardly palatable news 
outside Germany. 

Had it become too quickly known 
to the Allied peoples that one swift 
raid on a packed harbour had pro- 
duced such a dividend of destruction 
(in return for an outlay of four air- 
craft lost out of thirty-plus employed), 
the outcry would surely have exceeded 
any that greeted the news of our 
worst convoy losses in the Atlantic, 


At seven-thirty on the evening of 
2nd December 1943, just three months 
after Bari had been “captured” by 
a few sections of Paratroopers and one 
Naval M.L., we in the hospital heard 
the wail of the harbour sirens, followed 
to our dismay not by the few moments 
of silent tension before the whine of 
the first wave, but by the immediate 
crump of high-explosive. 

I was no longer a complete cot 
case, and in less time than it takes 
to write I was out of my ward and 
at the end of the short passage. 
Several nurses, other patients, and 
a@ young Italian orderly joined me, 
and we saw, high above the- inter- 
vening roof-tops, four flares, each a 
different colour, forming the corners 
of a rectangle that slowly descended 
on the harbour. Searchlights were 
coming on and beginning to weave, 
and tracer was going up, some aimed 
at the all-revealing flares, some form- 
ing a box barrage over the port, 
some bending away to the northward 
up the Adriatic coast, chasing the 
retreating howl of the first wave of 
Junkers 87’s and 88’s. 

Already mushrooms of smoke were 
showing above the roof-line, hideously 
tinged by the flares; then the tracer 
redoubled, reinforced by the crack 
and crash of Bofors and three-inch, 
as the second wave screamed down 
the searchlight beams, levelled, and 
zoomed away. Heavy ground explo- 
sions shook our great building, 
and more smoke climbed into the 
furiously lit sky. A moment later 
the fearful performance was again 
repeated, this time to end in 6 
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diminishing rattle from the A.A. guns, 
and then silence. 

Dazed with the noise, and spell- 
bound with fascination at this display 
of frightful beauty, we could only stare 
at the sky, now becoming lurid as the 
fires below took hold and illuminated 
the underside of the seething smoke- 
elouds slowly drifting seawards. 

For myself, I could only gradually 
begin to realise what had happened 
to the fine port, of which I was the 
First Lieutenant (temporarily), and 
to the mass of shipping packed against 
every mole and wharf and _ jetty. 
Only that morning my Petty Officer, 
on his daily visit, had told me of the 
safe arrival of yet another convoy, 
loaded to the upperworks with the 
Eighth Army’s desperately needed 
stores. One could only imagine the 
awful chaos of broken, burning ships. 

Suddenly a terrible fountain of pink 
sparks shot into the air above the 
harbour. From where we stood the 
effect was of a huge Roman candle, 
surpassingly brilliant and beautiful. 
Silently and remorselessly it fanned 
upwards and outwards, shedding its 
rosy radiance over the whole town. 
Five seconds later we were all on our 
backs, wondering what had hit us, as 
a roar and blast that stunned the 
senses beat upon us, and glass tinkled 
merrily and madly everywhere. 

As we recovered, the Italian began 
to sob hysterically—his family lived 
and worked in the dockyard. He was 
useless for rescue work. The nurses 
were running to their wards. My 
brain began again to function. As 
I raced to throw on clothes I saw 
doors and frames wrenched from the 
walls, whole windows sucked out, and 
beds tossed together in the wards 
like so many dominoes. I wondered 
what had caused the Roman candle 
and the immense blast that had 
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travelled a mile and a half through 
and over the town. 

Several of us managed to get a 
lift from an army lorry outside the 
hospital, and from the driver we 
gathered that every building close 
to the harbour had been uwnroofed, 
and every pane of glass in Bari lay 
in the streets. 

Navy House was cool, but in a 
mess. N.O.I.C. was somewhere. The 
hands were either casualties or working 
like ants at life-saving, fire-pumps, or 
removing valuable stores. I took the 
nearest truck that still survived and 
drove up the central mole in search 
of ‘ bodies’; this seemed to be the 
only thing to do, some fifteen minutes 
having elapsed since the first big bang. 

On the way I picked up my P.O., 
unhurt, supporting two casualties. 
I did not have far to drive to fill 
my truck, and I rushed them back 
to the hospital. The P.O. told me 
it was the cased-petrol ship at anchor 
in the stream that had caught a stray 
one and gone up in pink stars—500 
tons of 90-octane. Jerry had dropped 
phosphor-oil 250-pounders, scores of 
them, and these, as the initiated will 
know, have the pleasant habit of 
both exploding and scattering their 
molten fire. 

We returned for another load, and 
found it easy to see the damage in 
the holocaust of bright flames. Great 
patches of oily water were alight. 
Ships blazed everywhere; some list- 
ing, some sinking with vast hisses, 
some with their sterns tossed drunkenly 
right up on to quays. The Hun had 
done his job well. We remembered 
the high-flying reece planes of the 
last few days; they had doubtless 
noted the long, southern outer mole, 
half-encireling the harbour, packed 
all along its inner side with fat mer- 
chantmen awaiting discharge, berthed 
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stern-to, barely fifty yards apart. 
The enemy had dropped his flares 
and his bombs perfectly over this 
sardine-tin, and the ensuing explosions, 
@s magazines and holds of ammunition 
blew up, together with the useful help 
of the unluckily hit petrol ship, had 
spread ‘fire and destruction far and 
wide. 

As I turned with my second load 
of wounded, mostly Allied merchant 
seamen, the second great bang occurred. 
Again blinding light and overpowering 
noise pulverised me, immeasurably 
worse at this close range. When the 
pieces stopped falling a great wall 
that had been on my left was now 
@ jagged low ridge, and a huge pile 
of scrap metal a little way off to my 
right had been “dispersed” like a 
heap of dead leaves. For some reason 
we were still where we were. The 
truck was still moving slowly forward 
in bottom gear, so there seemed nothing 
better to do than drive on again. 

My P.O. poked his head out of 
the driving-cab and reported that a 
Liberty ship that had been alongside 
the central mole seemed to have 
disappeared. The Liberties had been 
coming in for days, carrying a ‘ mixed ’ 
cargo—and ‘mixed’ always meant a 
good proportion of H.E. 

Thereafter rescue work became 
mechanical. I do not recall more 
than that every kind of bang, big 
and little, punctuated the steady 
roar and hiss of flame and water ; 
that I lost count of the torn bodies 
we loaded and unloaded; that I 
knew every mark on every kerbstone 
at every corner of every street to 
the hospital and back; that all the 
pictures of atom bombs remind me 
of that great pall of lurid, stinking 
smoke; that blast blew all around 
us, but I never felt more than a waft ; 
and that desperately wounded men 
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are very silent, and only open ‘thel 
mouths to say how sorry they | 
to be such a nuisance to you. ...— 
Around four in the morning» 
worst was over, and little remaing 
for me to do but help as best I cou 
at the hospital. There, every pas 
was lined on both sides with m 
on camp-beds, stretchers, mattress 
palliasses, and only too often just on | 
greatcoats. Each non-cot case 
a casualty in his bed and fetch 
and carried for nurse or doctor. One 
felt helpless at knowing so lit 
when so much had to be done. Man 
men complained of burns and badly 
smarting eyes, which was not to be 
wondered at, though they had little 
to show for it. Thsy were given the 
usual shock treatment—hot, sweet 
tea, a shot of morphine, then -left 
to rest and keep warm. About seven 
in the morning the rumour began, 
and at eight it was confirmed. The 
burns were caused not by blast, : 
nor fire, nor the chemical action of |, 
fuel oil on sea-water, but by gas— 
straightforward, one:hundred per cent, 
American Mark Something-or-other, 
Lewisite gas, special type. 
Every Liberty ship in that harbour 
had been carrying several hundred 
tons of gas bomb and shell ‘in’ its 
mixed cargo, and nobody had known 
it, because security demanded that 
only the highest levels should keep 
the secret that every Army in thé 
field had its gas warfare arrangement 
laid on, just in case the other side 
began it first. It seems ironic now 
that gas was never used in the recen 
war on any great scale, except when 
our own men were showered wi 
their own stuff. So secure had the 
bills of lading of the convoys been 
kept that many precious hours we 
thus granted to the poison to 
through the skins of those patients; 
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poor devils, whom we had so off- 
handedly treated for shock and left 
to sleep off their bromide. 

The doctors’ faces were grim indeed. 
The news could not be kept from the 
three hundred-odd cases as they were 
awakened, stripped, and rushed to 
scontamination baths. One Cockney 
A.B.—it could only have been a 
(Cockney—jested that he at last knew 
what the novelists’ “rain of death” 
meant. ‘Twenty-four hours later he 
died of pneumonia ; so did scores of 

his comrades. Thank God the mor- 
phine didn’t run out. 
Later that morning I was allowed 
- to report to N.O.L.C. for temporary 
, 7duty. Entering the dockyard between 
z mountains of rubble, I viewed a scene 
of such utter desolation, such fantastic, 
twisted, chaotic, black and grey 
destruction, that it seemed unbeliev- 
able that any of us had spent a night, 
and survived, in that weird other-world 
shambles. 

At Navy House I picked up the 
missing details of the disaster, later 
amplified by this and that official 
report. It did not make good hearing, 
but it had to be faced. The Army 
had at that time only Bari as its 
main supply port, and the ships just 
had to be pushed up and turned 
round in a hurry. There should 
have been the usual “dangerous 
ships” precautions, such as isolation, 
and fire-floats standing by, but risks 
had to be taken. Our air protection 
was almost nil and our A.A. was 
about one-third of that allocated to 
Tripoli after its capture, but both 
were more urgently needed up forward. 
The port was taken unawares, with 
dock unloading lights on until the 
last moment, because our too few 
Radar stations on the South-East 
Adriatic coast had barély arrived 
and been set up; because the Hun 
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dropped tin-foil anti-Radar ‘leaves’ 
ahead of the main formations, and 
flew the last fifty miles of his short 
flight from Dalmatia at sea level; 
because a telephone warning from 
Brindisi Radar was sent—nobody knew 
why—to Taranto instead of direct to 
Bari, the obvious target. Only half 
of our demands for fire-fighting equip- 
ment could be met, owing to ship 
shortage. And so on. 

But there was a bright side to the 
tale of mistakes and shortages—the 
spiritual one. Not much, one might 
think, to set off against such losses, 
But the Dunkirk and Alamein spirit 
was very much alive, and the silver 
lining of the disaster was the speed 
with which the port was put into 
being again. Incredible as had been 
the devastation, astounding was the 
recovery. 

Perhaps the example set by the 
countless deeds of bravery of that 
night had something to do with it. 
A few of the deeds came to light; 
An M.T.B: skipper took his boat 
alongside a mass of flames that had 
been an oil-tanker, and leapt with 
half his crew into the blazing sea to 
rescue a dozen Norwegian seamen and 
hand them up to the other balf of 
the crew, who prevented their craft 
from taking fire with one hand and 
with the other succoured their com- 
rades. I saw that skipper’s gas burns, 
because he had the bed next to mine, 
and he never once opened his mouth, 
though the great yellow saucers of 
suppuration that covered more area 
than his own skin were dressed every 
four hours day and night for a week. 
An Army fire-fighting unit calmly 
took their trailer-pump on board 
an abandoned ammunition tender and 
prevented another major explosion 
by drenching two-thirds of tha red- 
hot shells before the remaining third 
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blew them all to glory. A Surgeon- 
Lieutenant, R.N.V.R., unmistakable 
throughout the night because of the 
white coat and “little black bag” 
of ‘his profession, went everywhere 
and anywhere, utterly disregarding 
flame and smoke and explosion, dis- 
passionately turning away from those 
too far gone to aid, calmly and gently 
administering to those who were only 
half-dead, quietly defying the appalling 
hazards he ran with an Olympic 
aloofness until at length, as first light 
came, he stopped me on one of my 
journeys to ask diffidently for a lift 
to the hospital. He explained with 
much disgust that his hands and 
feet were rather burned, and he 
could no longer “bung my ruddy 
hypodermic” into any more flesh 
until he could be patched up a bit. 
Seeing that his eyelashes, eyebrows, 
and most of his hair had gone, and 
that his face was so raw as to be 
unrecognisable, I did not care to 
look at his extremities. 

But perhaps the coolest and most 
audacious act, the epitome of the 
night’s many heroisms, was that of 
the Lieut.-Commander, who, on being 
ordered by N.O.I.C. to evacuate his 
men because one of the blazing stern- 
to ships, a 2000-tonner with a full 
load of H.E., was in danger of going 
up within the hour and taking most 
of the surrounding sea and land with 
her, said, ‘* Ay, ay, sir,” and proceeded 
to defy the order. Rapidly recruiting 
several hands, he took over an Italian 
harbour tug (deserted, naturally), got 
up enough steam in her to move, 
and put her alongside the H.E. ship. 
He called upon his chief E.R.A. to 
assist him, and they boarded her, 
made fast a tow from the tug, slipped 
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her cables and anchor, and while the 
tug hauled her out into the fairway 
and towards the harbour entrance, 
went below to open her sea-cocks, 
With the utmost precision the floating 
menace was towed neatly between 
the two moles. When she was seen 
to be settling steadily, the tug was 
hailed alongside, the intrepid pair 
jumped aboard her again, and the 
ammunition ship was slowly moved 
a mile out, clear of the swept channel, 
She was cast adrift just before her 
gunwales went under, and cannot 
have been far from blasting them all 
to smithereens when she sank. After 
their return to harbour the crew of 
the tug spent the rest of the night 
repeating this hazardous duty, though 
in less hair-raising circumstances. 

It does not seem vainglorious to 
say that this example of cold-blooded 
valour was only typical of many, 
and that it was reflected in the way 
every man-jack in Bari forthwith 
took off his coat and turned the 
ghastly mess into a working harbour 
again in just five days. True, some 
care in navigation was necessary 
when entering or leaving harbour, 
and going alongside to tie up needed 
a little forethought, but we felt it 
was good practice for the boys. Three 
weeks later the convoys were teeming 
in and out again as if nothing more 
than @ minor raid had happened. 

There was just one thing, though. 
The chief E.R.A. was awarded the 
C.G.M.—it could hardly have been 
less. But the Lieut.-Commander, who 
already wore the G.M. and the M.B.E., 
had the latter advanced to an O.B.E. 
We were all rather annoyed that 
“they ” had, as usual, promoted the 
wrong medal. 
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PRINCE RUPERT AS A SEAMAN, 


BY OLIVER WARNER. 


In creating a romantic portrait of 
Prince Rupert of the Rhine many 
painters of the Victorian era, and 
some writers of our own, have helped 
to obscure the truth. There are 
incidents in plenty in his career 
which lend themselves to melodrama : 
his youthful battles and captivity ; 
his fierce loyalty to his uncle, Charles I., 
with its dark climax in the quarrel at 
Newark ; his cavalry charges at Edge- 
hill, Marston Moor, and Naseby ; his 
exile and return ; his skill at languages ; 
his marksmanship; his chemical ex- 
periments—all these lend themselves 
so naturally to exaggeration that the 
lineaments of the man himself become 
blurred. Rupert was much: expert 
soldier; fearless leader; imspired 
mezzotinter; and a seaman worthy 
of greater praise than has ever been 
allowed him. 

Rupert’s years afloat were the 
hardest even he ever spent. The 
earlier part of his sea career is often 
dismissed as piracy. Later, when 
he had fleets to command, his diffi- 
culties were such and his authority 
so divided that his name never appears 
in the roll of illustrious admirals. In 
order to correct the balance it is well 
to look at the facts. 

Rupert was trained as a soldier 
in the Thirty Years’ War; the hardest 
school ever known, down to our own 
time. Until both military success 
and failure were behind him he knew 
little of the sea. But it is recorded 
that as early as 1636, on his. first 
visit to England, when there was & 
scheme on foot to found a colony in 
Madagascar of which the young Pala- 


tine was to be leader, organiser, and 
ruler, he took keen interest in ship- 
building, intending to acquaint himself 
thoroughly with the vessels upon 
whose safety all would depend. The 
plan came to nothing; but, with 
Rupert, knowledge gained was won 
for his lifetime, and it was not many 
years before his study repaid him. 
His first real experience of sea 
affairs was in a sense prophetic. In 
1642, when civil war on a great scale 
in England appeared to be inevitable, 
Rupert received & commission as 
General of the Horse. He was then 
in Holland, and immediately prepared 
to return to England, to the service 
of his uncle. He embarked in the 
Iyon, a ship which had brought 
Queen Henrietta Maria to the Con- 
tinent, but the captain, one Fox, 
was puritanically inclined (as befitted 
his name), and after he had been 
blown back to the Texel by a storm 
he persuaded the Prince to go ashore, 
promising to meet him at Goree as 
soon as the wind should serve. Rupert 
thereupon returned to the Hague, 
and Fox, quietly setting his retinue 
and baggage ashore, sailed away, and 
was no more seen in Holland. 
Rupert then borrowed a Dutch 
ship from the Stadtholder, and with 
his brother, Maurice, set sail for 
Scarborough. Near Flamborough Head 
they were spied by some Parliamentary 
cruisers—Parliament at this early stage 
of the war having predominance at 
sea—and the London hailed them. 
The Dutch captain ran up the Dun- 
kirk colours, but the London insisted 
on right of search. Rupert, who had 
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been very seasick, struggled on deck 
“in @ mariner’s cap,” and ordered 
out the guns, saying that he would 
not be impeded. On this the London 
ran to leeward, and, although two 
other ships came to her aid, Rupert 
succeeded in running into Tynemouth, 
and, anchoring outside the bar, landed 
by means of boats. The most ex- 
perienced of the younger Royalist 
leaders had thus evaded the seaward 
watch, and in the grim: sieges and 
battles of the next five years made 
@ name for himself envied or respected 
by his own side, and feared and hated 
by his foes. “‘Let every one carry 
his own burden,’’ he wrote towards 
the end of a war that aged him far 
beyond his years. On the 4th July 
1646, defeated, harassed, and with 
no plans for the future, Rupert and 
Maurice, with a chaplain, some seven 
or eight gentlemen, footmen, grooms, 
® tailor, a gunsmith, and a farrier 
reached Dover, where Rupert took 
ship for Calais and Maurice for the 
Hague. 

Nearly two years later, in 1648, 
@ Royalist reaction began to set in. 
Part of the fleet revolted from Parlia- 
ment and came over to Holland, where 
Rupert and his young cousin, Charles 
(afterwards Charles II.), hastened to 
meet it. Although the symptoms 
were encouraging, the state of the 
ships was not. Provisions were scarce, 
the sailors mutinous, and the loyalty 
of ‘the officers unstable. Moreover, 
no plan could be agreed upon. Some 
wished to sail for Scotland; some 
for Colchester, which had been seized 
for the king. Rupert wished to go 
to the Isle of Wight, where the king 
was detained, and the sailors wished 
to take prizes. In the event they 
attacked Deal, lost Captain Beck- 
man, and then were driven away by 
& force under Warwick, who followed 
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the Royalists back to Holland and 
would have forestalled them by reach. 


ing Helvoetsluys first had it not 
been for help from the shore. Warwick 


followed Rupert in, and for a month 


or more the fleets remained so close 
that the sailors could shout to one 
another, yet were unable to proceed 
to active hostilities, being within a 
neutral port. 

It was at this time that the fleet 
was formally given to Rupert’s com- 
mand by the Prince of Wales. He 
has often been termed “pirate.” 
The truth of the charge rests upon 
the validity of his office as Admiral. 
In his own eyes, and indeed in those 
of all Royalists, there was never 
any question that his command was 
legal. As Charles I. was constrained 
in the Isle of Wight, appointments 
were made by the young prince and 
his council, who invested Rupert 
“with the command at sea that he 
formerly held on shore.’ All agreed 
that it was the best choice. Even 
Clarendon, not partial to Rupert, 
said, “ Really, I believe that he will 
behave himself so well that: nobody 
will have cause to regret it.’ ‘‘ But 
for his industry and address,’’ wrote 
the young Charles, ‘there would 
have been no fleet at all.” 

This -was true. Rupert worked 
unceasingly, attending to the sale 
of prizes; buying and selling sugar, 
indigo, tobacco, peas, groats, pork, 
rope, shirts, pickled meat ;' recruiting ; 
curbing mutiny; attending to the 
hundred details of an Admiral with- 
out an adequate staff. By November 
1648 Warwick had returned to Eng- 
land, and, if he could raise money 
enough, Rupert was now free to sail 
where he could. In January 1649, 
the month when Charles I. was 
executed, he set sail for Ireland with 
three larger ships, four frigates, and 
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@ prize, Maurice accompanying him. was a nuisance. 


With some Dutch in company the 
vessels forced their way through a 
Parliamentary squadron off Dover, 
and passed unmolested to Kinsale, 
where the great Ormonde ruled for 
the king. But he could help little. 
Rupert was dependent on prizes to 
pay his men, his ships lacked proper 
crews, and it was soon apparent that 
the most he could hope to be, with 
his small numbers and equipment, 


i. 


“ Prince Rupert,”’ declared a Parlia- 
ment sailor who had been his prisoner, 
“cares not whether he gets a farthing 
more while he lives than what will 
maintain himself, his confederates, and 
his fleet.’ The “‘ confederates ”’ were 
many, including as they did the whole 
of the exiled Court. Rupert, after 
leaving Ireland, sailed straight for the 
Spanish coast. Clarendon, who was 
then at Madrid as the Ambassador of 
Charles II., pressed the Government 
to grant the Prince free ports. They 
hesitated ; allowed him to clean and 
victual upon their shores, but stiffened 
their attitude on the arrival of the 
fleet of Parliament under Blake. 
Rupert took refuge in the Tagus. 

Portugal gave him more generous 
reception. The king invited the Pala- 
tines to court, furnished them with 
supplies, and bought their prizes. 
No welcome could have been more 
friendly. But it was a short respite ; 
for soon Blake appeared, as he had 
done off Spain. The Ministers advised 
caution, and a situation soon arose 
similar to that in Helvoetsluys, but 
with more fatal results. To Rupert, 
Blake was a “seditious soldier” ; 
to Blake, Rupert was a “pirate.” 
Blake attacked the Portuguese fleet ; 
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Parliament sent a 
fleet to Ireland to block him up; 
Cork surrendered ; and, although a 
friendly wind blew him out to sea, 
by November 1649 he was facing the 
world anew with but seven small 
ships and no coast upon whose friend- 
ship he could rely. All that he had 
was his commission as Lord High 
Admiral, which Charles II. was able 
to grant him formally after the death 
of his father. 


the king begged Rupert’s help, which 
was unsuccessful, and by September 
1650 he had become an embarrass- 
ment even to his friends. From 
thence onwards the Princes were, 
in’ fact, privateers. They had not 
strength enough to engage a fleet in 
battle, and could only injure English 
trade and that of England’s temporary 
Spanish allies. ‘‘ We plough the seas 
for a subsistence,’’ wrote a Royalist 
captain, “and being destitute of a 
port we take the Mediterranean sea 
for our harbour, poverty and despair 
being our companions, and revenge 
our guide.” Rupert and Maurice 
had, in fact, sailed for Toulon, other 
ships of the force having been driven 
ashore by Blake and burnt off 
Carthagena. 

The refitting at Toulon was pro- 
tracted. Rupert received a summons 
to Paris, but as he did not feel that 
he could leave the care of the fleet 
to his brother he stayed within Toulon, 
where he reduced his ships to three 
sail—the Constant Reformation (Ad- 
miral), the Swallow (Vice-Admiral), 
and a prize. He then strained his 
resources to buy a further ship, the 
Honest Seaman, and, after being jomed 
by a Captain Craven with a private 
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vessel, slipped quietly away to the 
Barbary Coast. 

They took some prizes, then left 
the Mediterranean, making south-west 
to Madeira, where the Portuguese, 
true to tradition, again received them 
kindly. Rupert’s own intention was 
to sail from there to the West Indies, 
but his plan was hotly opposed, 
mainly owing to the bad state of the 
Constant Reformation, which, it was 
thought, could not stand the, journey. 
Against his strongest feelings Rupert 
yielded, and made for the Azores. 
The wars had taught him to heed 
counsel, but, with fitting irony, had 
so ripened his own judgment that he 
would. often best have followed it. 
It was so at this time. No prizes 
were taken, there was no convenient 
harbour for repairing, and the weather 
was so bad that for long the ships 
could not approach the islands. 

When they were at last provisioned 
they met with a storm, and a leak 
in the: Constant Reformation grew 80 
bad that nothing could save her. 
Rupert would have perished with the 
rest, but his crew begged him to try 
to save at least his own life in a small 
boat. into which,.in the end, he was 
forced by his officers. Having con- 
veyed him to his brother, this one small 
boat sank. The doomed ship’s com- 
pany then received communion at the 
hands of their chaplain, and shortly 
afterwards the ship sank with all 
hands, the crew burning two fire-pikes 
as @ last farewell. It was a scene 
irresistibly reminiscent of Hakluyt. 

The ships next made for Fayal, 
where they found the Portuguese less 
friendly, and. then to Arguin, on the 
coast of Africa, where, finding a good 
harbour, they resolved to refit. They 
then made for the Cape Verde Islands, 
where they took in water and “one 
thousand dried goats.’ From thence 
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they went to Santiago, where they 
captured an English ship, and shortly 
afterwards a Spaniard, while Maurice 
made a foray in the Gambia. 

After other excursions and minor 
successes the little fleet at last headed 
for the, West Indies. Near Barbados, 
Rupert’s ship sprang a leak and had 
to put into Santa Lucia. Afterwards 
they sailed for Martinique, but learnt 
on the way there that all the Eng 
lish possessions in the West Indies 
had surrendered to Parliament. They 
scored a series of small successes with 
English ships in the various harbours, 
and then, while on their way from 
the Virgin Islands to Anguilla, they 
met the crowning misfortune of the 
voyage. For three days they endured 
@ hurricane. On the third, Rupert 
found himself alone off the un- 
inhabited island of St Ann in the 
Virgin group. The Honest Seaman 
had been cast ashore ; worse, Maurice’s 
ship had disappeared. ‘‘In this fatal 
wreck,’’ said one of Rupert’s officers, 
** besides @ great many brave genile- 
men and others, the sea, to glut 
itself, swallowed Prince Maurice.” 
**Many had more power,’’ he added, 
‘few more merit.’’ Maurice is a 
shadowy, unsubstantial figure beside 
his brother, and, independently, was 
incapable of making a mark for 
himself in great affairs; but he was 
beloved by the stronger Rupert, and 
from this bitter loss he never fully 
recovered. 

Rupert’s little fleet was at last 
reduced to one ship, the Swallow. 
In her he paid a farewell visit to 
Guadeloupe, where he was kindly 
received and where he took an English 
prize. Then he made for the Azores, 
to be met with bullets, and on to 
Cape Finisterre, where he provisioned. 
He then headed for Brittany, and one 
morning in March of 1653 came into 
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the Loire and anchored at St Lazar. 
He had kept the seas three years ; 
he had supplied, wherever it had 
been possible, the English court in 
exile ; he had lost his beloved brother ; 
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he had seen his flagship sink before 
his eyes. The royal privateer, shattered 
in health and with much hard ex- 
perience by land and sea behind him, 
had earned a rest ashore. 


It. 


More than a decade passed before 
Rupert was again active with a fleet. 
In that time he had added still more 
to his already impressive knowledge 
of Europe; he had seen his young 
cousin restored to the throne of 
England by the aid of Monck, an old 
comrade-in-arms in the Low Countries ; 
and had himself been welcomed back 
to London, where the older Royalists 
conspired to do him honour, and the 
young blades of the court speculated 
on how much of the old fire remained. 

Rupert sat on high Committees. 
His behaviour at one of them, that 
on Tangiers, did not impress Pepys. 
‘Prince Rupert do nothing but laugh 
a little,” he reported, “ with an oath 
now and then.” In the years which 
followed the two crossed swords 
continually, but we owe to Pepys 
the astonishing detail] that Rupert 
was playing tennis, a game at which 
he excelled, a few days after he had 
been trepanned ! 

His first active appointment was 
as leader of an expedition to Guinea, 
to oppose the Dutch traders on the 
African coast, but, although he em- 
barked, the king recalled him, and, 
like the Madagascar project so many 
years before, the scheme came to 
nothing. The final reason for abandon- 
ment was the reopening of a head- 
wound which Rupert had received 
through treachery when in the French 
service. A surgeon operated, Rupert 
got worse, but recovered in the end, 


that we believe he would overcome 
his disease, he is merry, and swears, 
and laughs and curses, and do all the 
things of a man in health as ever did 
in his life.” 

When the second Dutch War opened 
in 1665, to the joy of the country, 
who wanted some of the Dutch trade, 
Rupert was well enough to be given 
command of the White Squadron of 
the fleet. The Duke of York com- 
manded in chief and Sandwich was 
Admiral of the Blue. Rupert fought 
his ships, which were in the van, 
with skill and courage at the Battle 
of Lowestoft, though he reported 
afterwards that he was “laid by the 
leg, by @ small mistake of the surgeon.” 
The Duke of York had had such 
narrow shaves at Lowestoft that, in 
the next encounter, Charles decided 
that Rupert and Sandwich must 
share the sea command without him. 
In the event, Charles once more 
recalled Rupert after he had embarked, 
and Sandwich sailed alone, did little, 
and returned to face charges that 
even Pepys, who would never hear 
ill of him, called ‘‘ that cursed business 
of the prizes.” Where Parliament’s 
sympathy lay there was no doubt. 
They proposed to vote Rupert a gift 
of £10,000, and Sandwich one of 
half a crown. 

In 1666 the command was better 
managed. It was divided between 
Rupert and Monek—Duke of Albe- 
marle since the Restoration anda 


Pepys saying, “Since we told him man of experience and courage’ if 
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ever. there was one. Old friends, 
there was ‘‘great unanimity and 
consent. between them.’’ Monck was 
perhaps too modest in “‘declaring’”’ 
upon all occasions that “he was no 
seaman.” This was a strange assertion 
from one who had shared command 
with Blake in the first Dutch War 
and led a fleet to victory against 
Tromp. 

Unfortunately, the king and his 
council were poor strategists. They 
divided the fleet and sent Rupert 
off on detached duty to meet a French 
force, said to be sailing to Dutch aid 
from Belle Isle. Twenty-four ships 
were thus lost to Monck for all but 
the closing stages of the great Four 
Days’ Battle, when Monck, with a 
greatly inferior force, defied the Dutch 
under de Ruyter by masterly tactics, 
though at great cost. 

Rupert returned on his own initiative 
to save Monck from annihilation. He 
had heard the firing and turned back 
at once to his colleague, but winds 
delayed him. An order for his return 
had actually been made out in London, 
but never reached him, servants fear- 
ing to wake Arlington, who was to 
sign and despatch it. From such 
‘“‘tenderness, not accustomed to be 
in. the family of a secretary,” as 
Clarendon tartly wrote, many brave 
lives were lost. 

When the fleet reached port, Rupert 
complained bitterly against the Com- 
missioners of the Navy for the way 
in which it had been supplied. Refit- 
ting was hastened by the personal 
exertions of the king and the Duke 
of York, and by the end of July 
1666 it was at sea again to inflict a 
sharp defeat on de Ruyter. In this 
battle, that known as St James’s 
Day, Rupert gave play to his impish 
fancy. He sent his litile yacht, Fan- 
Fan, to attack the Dutch. It was 
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rowed beneath their broadsides, plying 
the foe with two small guns. 

Rupert had no part in the disgracg 
of the Medway in the year following, 
and spent the months after his return 
to London fighting the corrupt adminis. 
tration of the navy, annoying Pepys 
(“‘ mad, silly people,’ he called the 
trouble-stirrers), but doing little good, 
In fact, more than a century was to 
pass before adequate reforms -were 
begun, and even at the turn of the 
nineteenth century the great St Vincent 
broke his teeth in trying to be rid of 
abuses. 

Rupert’s last command was marred 
by misunderstandings with the French. 
In 1672 Charles agreed, by the Second 
Treaty of Dover, to ally himself with 
Louis XIV, against the Dutch. It 
was one of the most unpopular moves 
he ever made. The Duke of York 
once more held sea command, and 
Rupert, who with his old colleague 
Ormonde had opposed the war, was 
given charge of naval affairs at home, 
Monck being now dead. 

In the first battle, that of Southwold 
Bay, honours were with the Dutch, 
though both sides claimed victory. 
Before the next campaign the. Test 
Act had been passed, excluding Roman 
Catholics from office, and the Duke 
resigned command to Rupert. Alas, 
his future was unhappy. He disliked 
the war, he disliked the Ministers, 
the fleet was as usual poorly equipped 
and filled with the Duke’s nominees. 
Worst of all, the French, from whose 
treachery he had suffered in earlier 
days, proved bad friends -at sea. 
Even in the higher commands Rupert 
was hardly used; for when he asked 
for Sir Robert Holmes they gave him 
Sir Edward Spragge, and it is scarcely 
surprising that in the first battle, 
that of Schoneveldt, as well as in 
the second, results were indecisive, 
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In the third, off the Texel, the 
French Admiral D’Estrées, whose vacil- 
lations in earlier weeks might have 
been put down to inexperience, ap- 
peared actively to betray the situa- 
tion. He allowed the Dutch to run 
through his squadron, and then held 
off from encounter. “The French 
have hired the English to fight for 
them,”’ said a Dutchman with under- 
standable malice, “‘ and have come to 
see them earn their wages.” There 
was one honourable exception, Vice- 
Admiral de Martel, who placed himself 
in Rupert’s squadron and fought 
valiantly by his side. It need scarcely 
be added that he was disgraced by 
D’Estrées.. ‘‘for venturing the king’s 
ship.’’ He was in fact sent to the 
Bastille when he took Rupert’s part 
in & wordy war in which D’Estrées 
rashly asserted that Rupert had not 
pushed the fighting as far as it could 
have been done. ‘But,’ said a 
contemporary, “it is as impossible 
to-make any Englishman suspect the 
Prince’s courage as to persuade him 
that the French have any.” 

On this note, and at the height 
of his popularity, Rupert left the 
sea for ever, having been acquainted 
with it on and off for a quarter of a 
century. Perhaps the fairest verdict 
on his career as @ seaman was that 
he was skilful but unlucky. No one 
but a determined leader could have 
brought the Swallow home from Guade- 
loupe after such long and arduous 
fights and adventures. When well 
seconded, as he was by Monck, he 
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could win a naval victory on a fleet 
scale, as at St James’s Day. Even 
80, the battle was not decisive in the 
ultimate sense, as, for instance, was 
Hawke’s at Quiberon. 

In his age—and at fifty-three the 
much worn and wounded Rupert was, 
and seemed, far older than his years— 
any advantage which numbers, bold- 
ness, or tactical skill gave him was 
outweighed by the behaviour of his 
allies. ‘‘Let everyone. carry his 
own burden.’’ It seems as if that 
Renaissance Prince had, for his own, 
@ heavier one than most. 

It is sometimes forgotten, in recalling 
his stern youth, how beloved in his 
age Rupert became. He was a firm 
Protestant, and had been so all his 
life. He had been imprisoned for his 
faith (after fighting for it) when 
many of his contemporaries were 
still unfledged. There were many 
who, rightly distrusting James, Duke 
of York, would have welcomed him 
on the throne of England, but Rupert 
was heirless, as well as loyal to his 
cousin, and even the bitterness of his 
later years never shook him. 

Rupert suffered much and died in 
great pain in his adopted country, 
having vowed never to compose an 
old quarrel with his ungenerous brother, 
the Elector Palatine. He lies in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, but as his best 
biographer, the late Miss Eva Scott, 
remarks, “‘ the verger, who points out 

to us the tombs of George of Denmark 


and other insignificant people, passes 
by that of Rupert of the Rhine.” 
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THE WHITE PELICAN, 


Berne a Seconp CHAPTER OF EVENTS AT BABUJI, COMMUNICATED BY 
Antuony Farpet, A.D.O. 


BY JOHN WELMAN. 


. . . for you’ can’t know what it’s 
like to stand mumchance in the 
presence of Omnipotence, clutching at 
your career with one hand and a white 
pelican with the other. Nor can you 
guess—and this sounds a bit like 
Simpson’s riddle of the lion—to what 
strange uses pelicans may come. Or 
was it Samson? Anyway, you have 
the pelican to thank that another 
letter follows so closely on the last ; 
for your imperious demand that I 
write more often did not gladden me 
at all. While you have nothing to do 
between times but listen for the thud 
of returned manuscripts falling through 
the letter-box, we in Babuji are as 
busy as the mason-wasps, which like- 
wise build without straw. However, 
I expect I'll be like you when I retire. 
Remembering only the high spots, 
I shall forget the fret and sweat of 
running an Emirate the size of Wales 
with no more graft in high places than 
native custom condones. 

Not that I’m wilting under the 
weight of responsibility. On the 
contrary, if anything goes wrong, it’s 
the D.O., Hugo Chavender, who has 
to take up this white man’s burden 
with his own. And that reminds me 
to remind you, in reply to your nimble 
comments, that he’s only ‘Hugo’ 
off duty; until the sun’s below the 
yam-farm, an atmosphere of stern 
correctitude prevails in our midst. 
You see, Hugo is quite long in the 
tooth—nearly thirty-five according to 


the official Stud Book—and altogether 
pretty impressive, what with that 
monocle wedged in his eye and an 
equally firm way of handling every- 
thing else. And now I’m taking you 
over to Babuji, loveliest village of the 
plain. 
Perhaps my last letter overdid its 
importance. There are, as I said, 
four bungalows beside the laterite 
road, but one of them is used as a 
traveller’s rest-house, and another, 
the ‘Old Residency,’ for harbouring 
official visitors. Most of the time 
this once flourishing township of 
Africa’s middle west has but two 
inhabitants, Hugo and me; and ours 
is an isolation in wide-open spaces 
such as you seldom read about. 
Apart from daily contact with some 
twenty thousand natives in the near- 
by town, we live entirely cut off from 
our fellow-men; and when night 
comes, which it does quite regularly, 
no sound breaks the eerie silence of 
the bush but the rattle of drums, the 
untimely crowing of cocks, and a con- 
certed howling of moon-hungry hounds. 
Ordinarily our lives are uneventful. 
When Dufflewhite, unwrapt from his 
dream of extant dinosaurs, had gone,* 
a@ numbing peace enfolded Babuji like 
a fog, and was not dispersed until 
that happened which gives this letter 
its reason and a fillip. The sorry 
tale begins with Hugo’s return from a 
tour of the southern districts. 

As usual, I was found wanting. 





+ See “‘ Hunter’s Moon.” ‘ Maga,’ May 1947, 
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Last time it was a priority telegram 
left in my trouser pocket and after- 
wards returned from the wash, neatly 
time it was the incredible number of 
disputes I’d failed to disentangle and 
adjourned for Hugo to deal with. He 
was not unreasonable about it, merely 
remarking that Hausas take the same 
view of greenness as famished camels 
speeding towards an oasis, so I mustn’t 
grudge them a bit of fun at my expense. 

“Bad luck, Tony,” he added, ex- 
amining the painstaken record. “‘A 
glance backward would have shown 
that I settled all these palavers months 

Suffering A.D.O.s! With some bitter- 
ness I dumped down a pile of letters. 
“ Here’s the mail, sir,”’ I announced ; 
and we had just got down to work 
when the sound of a motor-bike 
trying to mount the office verandah 
drove us out into the open. 

It was Dudley Warble, a neigh- 
bouring D.O., whose headquarters at 
Gazugu are only fifty miles away. 
If I had to catalogue him, it would be 
as a gas-filled, easily pricked balloon. 

“What news from Aix?” asked 
Hugo as the rider leapt from his 
smoking, iron-grey steed. 

“Really rather cyclonic,” Warble 
burbled. ‘The Big White Chief is 
moving out of summer quarters and 
comes here next week. Hadn’t you 
heard ? Not? What?” 

“In this Division minor matters 
like Governor’s visits are treated 
strictly in rotation,” said Hugo, pick- 
ing out and opening an envelope 
marked ‘Urgent.’ ‘ Oho!” he ex- 
claimed, cocking an eye at Warble. 
“Observe the officer’s demeanour, 
Tony. Is he or is he not gloating ?” 

“ Also blushing,” I reported as the 
accused began to ripen like a tomato. 

Hugo quizzed him coldly. “So 
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this is why you honour us with a visit. 
Having learnt that H.E. scorns to 
tread on Gazugu ground, you come to 
mock less fortunate Babujians who 
for two whole days must entertain the — 
devil awares.” 

‘“* Well, from the angle of one whose 
own feet’ll be on the verandah rail, 
the idea of you two knaves hopping 
round the old man’s heels is really 
rather raucous. Not? Enough to 
raise the hyena in anyone. What?” 

‘* I wish you wouldn’t do it, Warble.” 

* What ?” 

“That! And don’t crow too soon. 
No doubt a flying visit to Gazugu can 
be fitted into the programme I’m to 
submit for approval.” 

The wind went out of Warble with 
arush. “I say, old boy, you wouldn’t 
do that? You know I’m allergic to 
Governors, and react to ’em as some 
people do to spiders. Can always tell 
if there’s one in the room—what.? 
Besides, I haven’t got a dress sword.” 

“You could carry a native spear 
instead —a touch of local colour 
H.E. would be sure to appreciate,” 
I suggested. 

“ That’s enough from you, young 
Fardel.” 

““Come and have a spot of lunch,” 
Hugo invited, and closed the debate. | 

So Warble lunched and then de- 
parted, leaving us to unroll the red 
carpet of preparedness and mix the 
whitewash of humbluffery, if you 
understand what I mean. Fresh 
bunting soared to the truck of a 
straightened flagstaff, and on the 
signal a general spring clean was put 
in train... The Old Residency was 
purged of bugs and bats, the’ paths 
weeded, the dubh lawn shorn; a gang 
of prisoners cleared the main road of 
grass and its verges of some newly 
planted trees. Any old thing likely 
to offend the eye of excellency was 
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lowered temporarily to the bottom of 
a disused well. We made a job of it. 
And why? I was surprised myself, 
until Hugo explained the purity of 
our motives, that we stooped to 
artifice with no idea of personal 
eggrandisement. For years he’d been 
urging Babuji’s need for a native 
hospital, complete with resident M.O., 
and now had an opportunity to. press 
it home. 

“In seeking to improve the occa- 
sion,” he said, “it is better to adopt 
the approach psychological than the 
approach direct. We are up against 
something new in the way of West 
African Governors—an Indian Army 
man who has seen much inactive 
service—and as soldiers out of the 
line are seldom realists, a smart turn- 
out is more likely to impress than a 
glimpse of things as they are.” 

“What sort of a bird is he?” I 

asked. 
1 Sir Adrian Broome? Ponderous 
is one word, and pithecanthropoid is 
another ; neither, however, is a suit- 
able epithet to apply to the king’s 
appointed in the presence of a junior 
officer. The new Broome, my dear 
Tony—stop me if I let slip anything 
disrespectful—is a gorilla of a man 
who; physically gifted on a gigantic 
scale, lacks something more precious 
than bulk or limb—a sense of humour. 
‘Hence the ponderousness. He likes, 
for instance, to refer to his ‘ guberna- 
torial prerogatives.’ Cripes! He so 
dotes on. ceremonial that nothing 
short of a 16-hands snow-white stallion 
will do for his dashing arrival at 
saluting-bases. Cripes again! His 
Private Secretary gets the sack regu- 
larly once a month.” 

I murmured sympathetically. 

“Yes,” said Hugo. ‘“‘ Flute, the 
one who'll accompany him, and who 
is charged with all household cares, 
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is still under a cloud of brandy butter, 
so to speak. .Less briefly, the old 
boy, who nourishes himself on beef 
sent out direct by his butcher: i 
England, but doesn’t care for beef 
and brandy butter on the same plate, 
Flute weathered that storm all right, 
but not the typhoon which sprang 
up when the Xmas pudding wa 
served with horse-radish sauce. But 
I’m overdoing the personal side. Qn 
paper H.E. is pretty hot, and no one 
knows better how to gag the gaggling 
of political geese.” 

“You’ve rather put the wind 
me,” I complained. 

“Then console yourself with the 
thought that Broomes may come and 
go, but Babujians go on for ever,” he 
said, and went off to a dress rehearsal 
of the Emir’s mounted minions. 

All the same, when the great day 
came and we were waiting, stiff 
kneed in white overalls, for Omni- 
potence to appear, I was afflicted by 
an inward fluttering such as only 
moth-eating geckos can know. A 
mechanical uproar outside made me 
leap like a wounded buck, but dis 
turbed Hugo not at all. 

“Seems to be a lot of motoring 
going on,” he remarked as I dashed 
out, knocked off my helmet. on the 





thatch, and came face to face’ with 
three sons of Calabar. They turned 
out to be H.E.’s lorry-drivers, accepted 
my hatless salute as their due, ani 
drove: on, grinning, where directed 
Nearly an hour went by before the 
musical tootle of a multiple hom 
hastened the safety-first precaution 
I was taking behind the building. 
Hurriedly dressing by the right, 1 
fell in beside Hugo just as Pebble, the 
A.D.C., leapt down to open the dow 
of an immense limousine. There wa 
a dramatic pause. Then H.H. de 
bouched, glorious in full guberns 
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torial fig, a bunch of snowy cock’s 
feathers nodding on his helm. But 
it was Pebble’s red and white plumes 
that excited my envy of aide-de- 
camps the world over; a third emer- 
gence, the funereal figure of Flute, 
the Private Secretary, was scarcely 
noticed. 

$s morning, Challenger,” 
boomed Sir Adrian, and I saw Hugo 
wince. 

It was a bad start and augured 
worse to come, yet for a time all went 
passably well. In the morning H.E. 
inspected the cantonment and found 
everything faultless, including the 
evening dress our negro clerk had 
thought fit to wear. In the afternoon 
we took his staff’s places in the princely 
ear and drove to the Emir’s palace, 
in front of which the District Chiefs, 
with some eight hundred horsemen 
in quilted armour, had assembled to 
express their loyalty in a jaafi. Again 
the fates were kind. The Enmir’s 
rickety guest-chair stood the strain 
of sixteen stone; an indulgent wind 
protected us from the dust of demon- 
stration; and the Emir himself was 
sparing with the gusty belches for 
which he is justly famous. Indeed 
it was his natural charm of manner 
that made the party a success; and 
when presents had been exchanged— 
a roll of silk brocade for a black 
stallion, politely declined because 
untransportable by lorry—vwe all 
drifted off happily in the Governor’s 
wake to make a round of the public 
buildings. 

But the smoothest sea has ripples 
here and there, and a dead man 
asprawl in the dust could hardly 
escape notice. Someone, it seemed, 
had profited by the empty streets to 
pay off an old score. 

“ Please wait, sir, while I investi- 
gate,” said Hugo, almost peremptory 
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in his anxiety to protect Babuji’s fair 
name. He crossed the road to the 
body and rolled it over to hide a 
broken head and a spear-thrust in 
the back. ‘‘ Another case of cerebro: 
spinal, sir,” he reported, inspired by 
the position of the wounds. ‘‘ They 
drop down where they stand, and 
until we get a——”’ 

“ You have mentioned the need for 
@ native hospital six times already, 
Callander,” Sir Adrian cut in. “If 
you do so again, I shall assume an 
obsession so fanatical that even the 
planting of a corpse in my: path 
appeared reasonable.” 

In oppressive silence we passed on 
into the Native Gaol, where, having 
just escaped Scylla, we were drawn 
irresistibly towards Charybdis in the 
form of a trussed-up prisoner on 
remand. 

“Ask the Emir why this man is 
tied up,” said the Governor, peering 
at the victim through his bonds; 
whereupon, with Hugo not quite 
interpreting, the Emir explained that 
against all appearances he was really 
an object of clemency; for native 
custom demanded the stopping of 
every natural orifice of his body with 
red peppers. 

That wasn’t good enough, and 
Hugo was about to try and laugh 
the man off as an unsuccessful imitator 
of Houdini, when Pebble, who had 
borrowed a horse, suddenly appeared 
among us to announce that the mail 
would close in half an hour and there 
were despatches for H.E.’s signature. 
I hope we did not look too relieved. 
The Emir didn’t; for he was. still 
feigning surprise at the sultry look 
Hugo had given him. 

But as inspections go, it was. not 
an unmixed failure; and when Pebble 
came to command our presence at 
dinner that night, he said the old 
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boy was in tolerably good form. ‘“ He 
wants to shoot duck on Lake Ulu 
tomorrow morning,” he added. 

“Hell!” said Hugo. “ He’ll come 
back with an empty bag, and that'll 
fasten the lid on everything.” 

* Don’t worry,” Pebble advised. 
“His bark is a lot worse than his 
bite. He found Flip Ponsonby’s 
Division in ‘an awful mess, but when 
that bright lad took five minutes to 
repair the car our driver had been 
working on for two hours, he let him 
down quite lightly in the inspection 
report. Bit of a weathercock, y’know. 
And that reminds me,” he went on, 
handing over a telegram. ‘“ This 
came to H.E. by mistake, and he 
wants to know who Wobble is.” 

Later, when Hugo and I, wearing 
our best bibs and tuckers, set out to 
dine at the Old Residency, we walked 
in silence. We were both considering 
whether death by boiling would be 
too easy an end for the sender of that 
facetious and untimely wire. 

We had duck for dinner, mostly in 
the form of a Broomelogue; the air 
was already thick with them when we 
arrived, Duck flew from mouth to 
mouth while a tragic Flute handed 
round sherries as though they were 
Borgia’s poisoned cups ; duck skimmed 
low across the dinner-table. We had 
shovellers with the soup, pochards 
with the poach, and wild duck with 
the duck. Duck dominated. And 
afterwards, as we sat over our coffee, 
and the lamp-lit room seemed full of 
winged shadows of the millions that 
had fallen to Sir Adrian’s gun, again 
the topic was—have you guessed it 1— 
duck ! 

His Indian reminiscences served 
only to heighten the comparative 
ducklessness of Lake Ulu, where he 
was quite determined to shoot next 
day. Heighten is the word. The 
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birds are there—pintail, garganey, 
and tree-duck—but their wariness ig 
such that Hugo and I have long since 
given them best as judges of vertical 
distance. We were as discouraging 
as we dared, but capitulated when 
told that our attitude was now as 


anti-duck as it had been pro-clinig; | 
This struck such a sinister gleam from | 


Hugo’s eyeglass that I wondered 
whether he would be safe with a gun 
on the morrow. I pictured the 
Governor, at last convinced of the 
need for medical service, trying to 
pick out pellets with a penknife. 

And now over to Ulu. It lies only 
six miles to the south of Babuji, and 
is reached by a roughly cleared track 
that zigzags wildly across a treeless 
plain. The lake, which lies at the 
bottom of a shallow depression, is 
@ mud-rimmed saucer of muddy 
water about a mile in circumference 
and heavily bushed all round, except 
on the north side where there are 
some irrigation farms that belong to 
@ village standing on a knoll behind 
them. Here and there on its surface 
are patches of caltrop and water-lily 
leaves; here, but more often there, 
swim elusive and range-mindful duck 
of the kinds already mentioned, some- 
times in company with knob-nose 
geese or cotton-teal. It is said to 
contain no crocodiles. 

To this beauty spot we came at 
seven in the morning, parked the car 
under a jujube tree, and disembarked 
with all our clobber, including the 
Governor’s gum-boots. That his was 
to be the only gun in the party had 
been made clear before we started, 
when a flash from Hugo’s monoele 
caught his eye ; and while we bumped 
along the unstumped track, he was 
informative on the misuse of helio 
graphs as bird-scarers. It seemed 
that Hugo’s réle was to be one of 
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complete self-effacement ; he was not 
to have even a walking-on part. 

Sir Adrian thrust legs like gum- 
trees into the gum-boots, slung on a 
haversack, and waxed more genial. 

“ Here’s medicine for shy birds,” 
he declared, slapping the boots with a 
gun-barrel that looked like a pistol’s 
in his giant’s grip. “ Glad to see you 
are properly dressed, Fardel. Come 
and show me the ropes.”’ 

It was rather ominous the way he 
always remembered my name; if 
anything went wrong I would prefer 
to be polyonymous—is that a word ?1— 
like Hugo. Determined not to com- 
mit myself, I went with him to the 
water's edge, and did the honours of 
the lake without mentioning that 
we'd already tried wading with no 
success. I merely indicated some 
duck feeding quietly on the far side, 
and said that they wouldn’t start 
flighting till a shot was fired. 

“Hullo! Muggers, eh?”  H.E. 
was staring at a dark object. in mid- 
mere. 

** Muggers? Oh, yes. No, 
Imean. There are no crocs here.” 

“* What is it, then ?” 

“ A floating log, sir.” 

“ Well, I’ll take your word for it,” 
he said. And there I was, already 
committed. 

Before I made myself scarce, he 
fired a short burst of last instructions. 
The natives working on the irrigation 
farms were to stand by to pick up 
fallen birds—a contingency Hugo and 
I had not considered, and we were to 
remember to keep our heads down, 
particularly Hugo. He would begin 
by shooting from the shore, he said, 
and forthwith loosed off a round in 
the air, which at. once became populous 
with scudding wild-fowl. 

Guided by the glint of sunlight on 
glass, I discovered Hugo squatting 
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behind a thorn-bush, and settled down 
to enjoy the sport. That the Governor 
was a crack shot helped him not at all. 
Tempted, as we had been, he fell 
even sooner. Unable to. resist the 
lure of birds always flying a few feet 
out of range, he began to shoot on 
the chance that one might. have left 
its slide-rule behind. Once we heard 
the rattle of pellets and saw a falling 
duck recover itself before hitting the 
water; more than’once we heard 
ungubernatorial oaths. Then, deciding 
to wade, he stepped into the lake 
just. as three birds came over low, 
two of them knob-nose, the other 
definitely not. He took the hindmost 
nicely, dropping it within a few yards 
of our hide. I ran out to retrieve it. 

“What is it? A goose?” he asked, 
trudging towards me. 

“No, sir. Something much rarer,” 
I answered, burbling a bit because 
specially interested in birds.  ‘‘ The 
grey species, P. rufifrons, is common 
here, but this white one .. .” 

He stared at the trophy with dis- 
taste. “If you think I take pleasure 
in shooting pelicans, Fardel, you are 
mistaken,’”’ he said, and a little un- 
kindly I thought. ‘‘ Moreover, as it’s 
unlucky to kill a white bird, I shall 
be right off the mark now.” 

“‘ Like the Ancient Mariner, sir?” 
As the words slipped out I heard a 
muffled yelp from behind the thorn- 
bush. 

Sir Adrian took a deep breath and 
spoke without a trace of humour. 
“‘ Not at all like an ancient mariner, 
Fardel, nor any other doddering long- 
shoreman,” he said, and stumped off 
towards the lake. 

I found Hugo lying flat on his back, 
hooting at the sky. “‘ You should 
have offered to hang it round his neck, 
Tony. Whose turn next ? ” 

** Yours,” I said prophetically, —: 
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For a while we watched the 
Governor’s progress as he waded 
parallel with the shore, the water 
lapping just below his boot-tops, the 
duck flying well above his range. 
From time to time he stopped to 
fling up his gun and wound the inter- 
vening air, plainly intent on burning 
all his powder before breakfast. Then, 
simultaneously, we saw something 
else. 

_' Hugo!” I exclaimed, sitting up 
with a jerk. But he had already 
broken cover and was racing along the 
shore. Then he stopped and shouted— 

“The dykes, sir! Look out for the 
dykes !” 

Sir Adrian, who was upwind, turned 
and leant a half-deaf ear. “ Keep 
hack, man!” he roared. ‘Do you 
think I’m blind that I can’t see the 
ducks? Take yourself and that 
damned eyeglass away !”’ 

“The irrigation dykes!” Hugo 
yelled, but the reply borne’ on the 
breeze was even less satisfactory. 

“Imitation ducks ? Are you sane, 
Slazenger ?”’ With a furious gesture 
of dismissal, he turned and waded on. 

On. and into. Yes, the water of 
Ulu is like any other in finding its 
own. level; those parallel four-foot 
ditches, plain enough where they cut 
across the shore and enter the lake, 
are invisible to a wader in muddy 
water. Excellency went in up ‘to the 
armpits, scrambled out on the far 
side, and let out such a bellow of rage 
that some passing pintail staggered in 
their flight, and others across the 
water set up a quacking mistakable 
for mocking laughter. 

Now were we Babujians in the very 
abyss of disaster. In that elephantine 
submergence all hope of a native 
hospital sank; it became, like him, 
a receding watery vision. ‘At least, 
nothing worse could befall... Or could 
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it? Walking backwards, while con- 
tinuing to address inflamed remarks to 
Hugo, he reached another pitfall, and 
this time immersion was total. 

Feeling it a duty to support my 
District Officer, I joined him just as 
the Governor reached dry land, where, 
to my surprise, he admitted that 
Hugo had done his best to warn him; 
Affected by this handsome gesture, 
I felt quite saddened at the sight of 
dripping majesty in our midst, and 
was about to say something sympa- 
thetic, when my name was spoken in 
no gentle voice. 

““Fardel! Come here!” he com. 
manded, and raising @ massive army. 
stood like a signpost in the rain 
directing me towards the middle of the 
lake. ‘‘ What do you see out there?” 
he demanded. 

** Nothing, sir,” I replied. 

* Just so. No sign of that floating 
log, eh ?” 

Here was a poser. “I-I think the 
water must be rising, sir,” I said, but 
not very convincingly from a hydro- 
static point of view. For he gave me 
a keen, cold look, and without a word 
led the way back to the car. Clearly 
I was suspected of attempted guberna- 
toricide. 

We found the car surrounded: by 
admiring natives, who gaped when 
they saw the Governor, and ‘were 
with difficulty removed to a more 
respectful distance. While the negra 
driver stowed his gear, H.E. stood and) 
shivered. Even in the tropics a 
January wind blows chilly. 

“ Er—Chavender,”’ he said, getting 
it right for the first time, “is there 
anywhere where I . . .” 

Hugo’s gesture embraced Africa in 
general ‘and a clump of acacias in 
particular. ‘‘ Thank you,” said Sir 
Adrian, and tramped off towards it. 
So did most of the villagers. They 
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had never met a real, live Governor 
before, not even a wet one; every 
action of so great a man would be 
fraught with interest. 

“Quick, Tony!” Hugo. ordered. 
“Get that pelican and bung it in the 
car before he comes back.” 

I was all against this. I protested 
strongly, saying it was as much as 
my job was worth to touch it. What 
did he want it for, anyway? But in 
the end. I fetched the bloodied bird 
and dumped it beside the driver, 
where I was to sit. Just in time; 
for H.E. now hove in sight, and in 
no gay mood after his adventures 
with the Ulu boys in the wood. They 
had driven him from pillar to post, 
so to speak. 

* By the way,” he remarked as he 
got into the car, “perhaps the less 
said about that pelican the better.” 
That drive back to Babuji will be 
material for nightmares until I become 
a Governor myself. No sound reached 
me from the back, where Hugo sat 
beside Sir Adrian, but if they had 
struck up a rollicking sea chanty as 
we rolled along I wouldn’t have noticed, 
my whole mind being concentrated on 
what to do with that pelican when we 
stopped. If, instead of driving straight 
on to the Old Residency, he decided 
to drop us by the. flagstaff on the 
village green, I was ditched. He 
did. “Stop!” he boomed at that 
very place, and waited, damply im- 
patient, while we got out. But there 
was still a chance of smuggling it out 
unobserved ; he would need a hawk’s 
eyes to spot it held behind my back. 
He had them. 

“What do you intend to do with 
that bird, Fardel ? ” he asked in tones 
of no gladness. 

I began to quake. Have you ever 
been in such a jiggering palsy of 
nervousness that you haven’t known 
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what to do with your hands ? I have, 
and I assure you it’s much worse 
when one of them is grasping\a bleed- 
ing pelican. All I could do was to 
stand to attention carrying the bird 
at the trail, as though waiting for a 
command to present pelicans. 

“What do you intend to do with 
that bird, Fardel ?”’ 

He repeated the question with 
perilous slowness, while I still sought 
wildly for an anewer. In my place, 
Hugo would have had a dozen ready—. 
that he was going to stuff it, for 
instance. But my mind was an aching 
void. When at last I spoke, it must 
have been sheer panic, or the prompt- 
ing of jinns inimical to A.D.O.s, that 
made me blurt out— 

“I-I just thought, sir—I mean it’s 
said that a b-bird in the hand is 
worth t-two .. .” 

“Pah!” exclaimed Sir Adrian 
Broome, K.C.M.G., etcetera. “ Drive 


Thus the great man came, saw, and 
passed on—or very nearly. Busy for 
the rest of the day with despatches, 
he reappeared early next morning to 
make av informal departure, at which 
I managed to keep well in the back- 
ground. Hugo alone was to the fore; 
instructing the dtiver that unless he 
forked. right at mile 60 he would 
find himself returning to Babuji by 
way of Gazugu. He wanted to make 
sure this really was good-bye. Them 
the long car leapt forward, Pebble 
and Flute waved, and soon the sole 
blot on our landscape was a dwindling 
column of dust. 

After all that had happened I ‘was 
in sombre mood, but Hugo—well, 
resilient is the word; he was in 
tremendous form. 

“Snap out of it, Tony,” he said, 
tipping my helmet over my nose. 
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“Governors only do five years, so 
you'll see off half a dozen before 
becoming one yourself. And now 
jump to it. Go and send off this wire, 
while I pluck that putrid pelican.” 

You see what an inspiring chap he 
is to work under, though at times a 
bit. mystifying. I had no idea what 
he was up to till 1 saw him dyeing 
some of the feathers with red ink. 
Then the whole hocus-pocus hit me 
head on, and we fell to fizzing to- 
gether in the tumbler of tomfoolery 
like the two halves of a Seidlitz powder. 

We were out to retaliate—a lie for 
a lie, a truth for a truth, and all 
that—and our opening gambit was 
@ wire to the unwarrantable Warble, 
saying that the Governor would 
arrive at Gazugu. at ten o’clock 
on a brief but formal visit. Then 
we got into uniform ourselves; and 
while Hugo made a lovely mess of our 
helmets, pelicanising the one with 
white, the other with red and white, 
plumes, I went off to borrow the 
Emir’s antique flivver, which, Babuji 
being still in the Horse Age, is the 
only thing on wheels for miles. An 
hour later we were bucketing along 
the bush road, with Hugo trying to 
steer round termite-nests and at the 
same time convince me that we 
wouldn’t be recognised at first glance. 

** Bad psychology,” he said. “I 
know Warble better than you do. 
The chap will be in an appalling 
dither and have eyes only for our 
plumage. In any case, I shall be 
heavily disguised ’—here he removed 
his eyeglass—“ and all you have to do 
is to stand respectfully behind me with 
your helmet well over your eyes.” 

At the last bend in the road we 
ran the car deep into the bush, and 
walked the rest. Hugo looked at his 
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watch, said it would never have dong 
to break tradition by being punctual, 
and at once became Sir Adrian. 

“I intend to make a thorough 
inspection, Pebble, and hope to find 
the District Officer properly dressed,” 
he remarked as a stocky figure shot 
from a low building and came rigidly 
to attention. “Ah, good morning, 
Wimpole. My car has broken down 
just up the road, but will soon be 
repaired. What? No sword?” 

Warble wobbled, but did not utter, 

“Then we may assume the usual 
excuse that it has been destroyed by 
white ants. Lead the way, pleas 
I will inspect the Government building 
first, and then . . .” 

And then, musical upon the morning 
air, was borne a sound no lonely 
hornbill nor traveller’s lovelorn don 
ever made. Disbelieving, we listened 
while it came again, louder, neater, 
and now unmistakable as the bray 
@ multiple horn. For an i 
longer we stood like startled 
questioning the breeze, then plun 
into the bush. 

Crouched breathless among d@ 
tares, we saw and heard. Saw W: 
swaying as though to an invi 
knock-out; heard a rattling 
that may have been dry acacia- 
or Warble’s knees. 

** Good morning, Wobble,” said 
Adrian as he stepped from his 
“What? In uniform ?” 

Warble, glassy-eyed, took time 

reply. ‘“‘I was warned by 
sir,’’ he mumbled at last. 
. Sir Adrian looked pleased. “*: 
that would be Scavenger;” he 
‘* Smart fellow to guess I might 
to come on here.” 

More furtive than fennec foxes, 
crept away. 
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Wuen we asked the planter from 
the valley below if it ever stopped 
raining, he said that we might get a 
week or two of fine weather in October. 
As it was then only May, this did not 
do much to cheer us up. 

The Radar Station we were building 
was four thousand feet above sea 
level, and the rainfall was reputed to 
be three hundred inches a year. We 
could well believe it. In the last 
three days we had measured twenty- 
two inches—not much less than an 
average year’s rainfall in London. 





| Nor did it surprise us to learn that the 
_| name of our mountain, Kandaloya, is 
| } Sinhalese for “ the place of water.” 


During the short fine spell before 


Tithe south-west monsoon broke we 


had laboriously collected the precious 
dipoles, the feeders and Diesel oil, the 
complete transmitter and receiver, 
and two immense Diesel engines, to- 
gether with an inconceivable number 
of gadgets and valves and the inevit- 


able miles of ‘don eight.’ Lorry after 


lorry had come up from Colombo, and 
the twelve of us had, inch by inch as 
it seemed, carefully eased apparatus 


| weighing up to two tons from the lorries 


on to wooden rollers, and then by 


| means of makeshift winches and ramps 


(planned, and largely constructed, by 


; our Canadian sergeant) insinuated them 


into their concrete buildings. 

There were two roads to the top, 
one which we euphemistically called 
the ‘easy road and the other with 
twenty-four hairpin bends. At each 
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of these bends any vehicle larger than 
a small car had to be edged round 
carefully ; a little way forward and 
then back, time and again, to ‘within 
a foot or two of the sheer drop below. 
The first thousand feet of the descent 
was cut through the jungle at the top 
of the mountain, and you were 80 
closely hemmed in by the trees on 
either side of the track that ‘there 
was no apparent danger: very little 
real danger, either ; for if your car did 
topple over, it would not topple far. 
But when you emerged into the open 
tea plantations and saw the vast 
basin of land stretched out two thou- 
sand feet below you, and you realised 
that you had another twenty hairpin 
bends to manceuvre, something more 
than an average head for heights was 
called for. 

Cooking was our main worry in the 
early days. We had been sent out 
with petrol-pressure stoves, but leaded 
petrol is useless with these, and all 
our petrol at that time was leaded. 
Before the monsoon broke we had 
stretched a tarpaulin from four trees 
as @ roof, and built underneath it two 
long slabs of concrete with metal 
bars laid across. Under these bars 
and between the slabs of concrete we 
lit our fire. Before the concrete was 
dry we inscribed on it with our fingers 
“ Kandaloya Grill,” and sometimes we 
used to wonder what guesses future 
generations of explorers would make, 
when the jungle had reclaimed its own, 
on finding age-old pieces of concrete 

R 
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inscribed “‘ Fish and Chips 1 Rupee ” 
and “ Bacon and Eggs 1 Rupee 50.” 

But the breaking of the monsoon 
drove our ‘ cookhouse’ into the con- 
crete block built to house the, trans- 
mitter and receiver. It was this, 
indirectly, which led to a visitation 
from the outside world. 

Each week it was my duty to send 
down .a Progress Report. This was 
mainly concerned with technical mat- 
ters, but comments on our ‘ domestic ’ 
situation. were. allowed. Like most 
outlying stations in remote spots, I 
think we. all felt a little superior to 
people in more comfortable surround- 
ings, and while petrol-pressure stoves 
with leaded petrol had been a subject 
of jokes in our early days, they were 
now a source of irritability. Some such 
thoughts as these, or else a grossly 
misplaced sense of humour, had caused 
me to give the impression in one of 
these reports that we had used precious 
technical equipment to make our new 
stove. Anyone reading the report 
could have supposed that we had 
emptied Diesel oil from a forty-gallon 
drum, pierced holes in its sides, and 
inserted metal bars composed of dipoles 
to. form a grid for the grate ; further- 
more, that a chimney had been made 
of empty four-gallon petrol tins joined 
together, and that the chimney had 
been lashed to the roof with lengths 
cut from the feeders, 

As with many dangerous state- 
ments, there was an element of truth 
in all I had written, although we 
had, of course, made no misuse of 
technical stores. But when the visitor 
arrived and saw a chimney such as I 
had described appearing from the side 
of the building and smoking merrily, 
he turned a little pale and clearly 
feared the worst. 

We set his mind at rest, but came 
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near to undoing all our good work 
later. He had come up by the ‘ easy’ 
road, but as this involved a journey 
of nearly forty more miles, I suggested 
that he should go back by the shorter 
road. 

“Will. I get round the hairpin 
bends in this car?” he asked. (His 
car was of the size usually reserved for 
V.LP.s.) 

“ Oh yes, sir,” I replied confidently, 
“We often come that way. in the 
15 owt.” This not very tactful allu, 
sion to the size of his car I hastened 
to cover up by adding, “I tell you 
what, sir. I'll come with you as far 
as the first planter’s bungalow, You're 
over the worst there.” 

I was accustomed to the journey 
by this time, but I knew only too 
well that the first travelling of it 
could be quite unpleasant. 

At the second hairpin bend of the 
open mountain-side he said he would 
get out to “help the driver to know 
where he was.” It was an old trick. 
I had done it myself the first time. 
You got out of the car and stood in 
safety yourself while you called to the 
driver, “ Back a little, back a little, 
Steady. About another foot now, 
Wo-ah. Now forward. Can you make 
it this time 2” : 

So I said, 
good idea.” 

He looked gratefully at me, got 
out of the car, gave his directions, and 
climbed in again. 

“ Another good idea,” I said as he 
settled down with considerably more 
relief until the next bend, “is 
stand on the running-board of the gar 
all the way and tell the driver how 
far away he is from the edge,” 

“Yes... A good idea,” he agreed. 
And.then, with a, Philip Sidney touch, 
* Would you like to do that ? ”’ 


“ Right-ho, sir. Jolly 
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The occasional visitor had but little 
reward for his hazardous journey, for 
there was no real view from the top. 
But, in spite of all the rain, there were 
rewards in plenty for us who lived 
there. 

More than anything else it was, 
I think, the clouds that made our life, 
They were our constant companions, 
and as with so many companions, you 
could be happy with them for long 
stretches, until some sort of inevitable 
irritability broke through and you 
quarrelled for a time, True, when 
we quarrelled, the clouds always had 
the better of the argument. For 
their crashing thunder and their vast, 
angry, stabbing spears of lightning 
made the most violent of our curses 
on them sound like the fretful mewling 
of a new-born. babe. They could cause 
flashes six feet long to dart out of our 
telephone, so that no one dared to go 
near it ; they could uproot tremendous 
trees and throw them across the track, 
and cause landslides that cut us off 
from the outside world for a week, 
so that. we. had to live on a reserve 
ration of bully beef, biscuits, tinned 
milk, and tea. And as the tower with 
all its metal fittings grew higher and 
higher, they could make us feel that 
Ajax defying the lightning was play- 
ing a childish prank. Most of the 
lightning did not. strike at the earth, 
but. jumped from cloud to cloud; 
but at that height this was not much 
comfort; for too often, it was felt, one 
must lie in the lightning’s path between 
two clouds. 

And yet as we, lived with them 
longer, we grew in a way to love them, 
In the early morning, in the days 
before the monsoon really broke, I 
used to walk along a little track 
through the jungle to the edge of our 
mountain. Far below there would 
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be a. soft blanket of. white, cloud, 
billowing slightly, but for the most 
part flat and even and breath-takingly 
calm. Lower wooded peaks appeared 
occasionally through its snowy, gleam- 
ing softness,. They gave an impres- 
sion of perfect quiet in that, bright 
morning light, and it was hard. to 
believe that each one of them was 
teeming with insect life, even as. the 
one on which we stood, and that, from, 
each of them the continual shrill of a 
million cicadas was rising to heaven. 
Full of leeches too, no doubt. I used 
to wear mosquito boots to walk along 
that track, but even these were, not 
proof against the leeches. One morn- 
ing I felt a squelching as of mud in 
the bottom of my boots and feared 
that they must be leaking. | But 
when I returned I found that. the feet 
of my stockings were sodden with my, 
own blood ; gorged leeches had dropped. 
from my calves to the bottom of my 
boots and been squashed as I walked. 

As the day advanced, the. clouds 
would rise and envelop us for a time, 
but before mid-day they were either 
well above us or else had melted 
away completely in the sun. _ At, 
about three o’clock, in the afternoon 
great masses of clouds would come 
drifting towards us across the. lower 
peaks, engulfing first one and. then 
another, and finally swallowing us. up 
in their vast gloom. It was shortly 
after that, as a rule, that the day’s 
thunderstorms began. They would 
last, perhaps, for a couple. of hours, 
and all work would. stop, and we 
would sit. on our camp-beds and 
charpoys and talk and play cards.or 
write our letters home. 

But most magnificent of all was the 
evening. . The thunderstorm would 
be over and the air clear about us,, 
but masses of cloud would be within 
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our view, lit up by the setting sun. 
There could be brilliant greens among 
the rich purple and the blazing orange ; 
incredible, bewildering colours. Even- 
ing after evening men used to climb 
up to the platform on the tower— 
now well above the height of the 
surrounding trees—and sit there, wait- 
ing for the performance to begin. 
There they would sit, quietly as at a 
concert, gazing at the wonders spread 
out before them, and following every 
theme and movement in the symphony 
of colour. Never a word came from 
them as they watched, and most felt 
too deeply to speak about it after- 
wards. But once the cook’s young 
assistant came to me rather shyly, 
alone, and asked if I would like to see 
&@ painting he had done. “I took a 
piece of paper up on to the platform,” 
he said, “and drew the clouds and 
then wrote down the colours on each 
of them so that I could paint it after- 
wards.” It was crude and hard. But 
there was an immense feeling in it, 
and, crude as it was, I advised him to 
send it down to an exhibition in 
Colombo. It was the proudest moment 
of his life when the painting was 
accepted and displayed in the 
exhibition. 

Even the materialist, Gil, was 
affected. A book should be written 
about Gil some day, but here it is 
enough to say that he had been 
awarded the O.B.E. for his work on 
an Antarctic expedition ; had received 
@ testimonial for delivering, single- 
handed, a woman of her child; had 
learnt his radio as wireless operator on 
@ rum-running boat during prohibition 
days; was a colonel in the Spanish 
Civil War and a warrant officer in the 
R.A.F.—not, obviously, a man to be 
easily affected by the sights and 
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experiences of strange lands. But 
one evening after his watch on the 
platform he turned to me and said, 
“ Do you realise, sir, that we're getting 
paid for this ?” 

From Gil that was a tribute to 
bring tears to the eyes. Poor Gil. 
He died soon afterwards (of cancer, 
it was said), leaving an immortal 
memory among all with whom he had 
come in touch. Materialist though 
he was, it can perhaps be said of him 
“ Quaesivit arcana poli, videt Dei.” 

Bound up as we were in our con- 
tacts with nature—the clouds, the 
wind, the trees, the occasional snakes, 
and the eternal rain—there were 
human contacts with the outside 
world as well. Four of them, to be 
precise: two tea planters on the 
‘easy’ road, who gave us every help 
in our early days; and two on the 
hairpin road who were our friends 
when we were bolder and saved the 
odd forty miles which the easier road 
entailed. Every Saturday three or 
four of the men could go down 
for a week-end of billiards, gin and 
whisky (which could ill be spared), 
curry lunches, and comfortable beds. 
Should ‘ Monty,’ Cameron, Knight, or 
‘Scottie’ see this article, he will know 
that one at least of their guests has 
not forgotten them. 

But for all their kindness to us, it 
is the clouds that I shall chiefly 
remember. Partly, perhaps, because 
I am reminded of them every day. 
The clouds in England, much as we 
are influenced and affected by their 
vagaries and their beauty, still remain 
as something separate from us— 
almost in another world. But each 
day as I see them, I remember that 
I once lived with them and was part 
of their existence. 
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Il, A VOLCANO ERUPTS. 


BY LIEUTENANT P. 0’R. SMILEY, R.N.V.R. 


** Exere semiustos Vesuvino pulvere crines, Parthenope.”’ 


It was the 18th of March 1944 
and a fine, crisp Saturday in the 
Gulf of Naples. Four of us had 
resolved to climb Vesuvius before the 
hot weather made such a feat intoler- 
able. We had been unable to get 
seats in the ‘funicolare,’ which was 
controlled by the American Army 
authorities, and, making a virtue of 
necessity, had decided to do it the 
hard way. We had originally intended, 
in the spirit of Mr Belloc’s ‘ Path to 
Rome,’ to “take advantage of no 
wheeled thing,” but the prospect of 
a walk of several hours before the 
actual ascent was more than a little 
intimidating. So we ‘laid on’. a car 
and set off along Mussolini’s much 
overrated ‘ autostrada’ to where the 
sleeping monster lay, As we skirted 
the bay I thought of the heroine of 
the opera who leapt to her death 
from the Royal Palace in Naples 
into the. crater. of Vesuvius, and 
envied her agility. 

Soon the mountain was towering 
right over us, and ridges of lava left 
by former eruptions could be seen 
amid the vineyards, the home of 
Lachryma Christi and other famous 
wines. There was a thin coat of 
snow on the upper reaches—“ Vesuvius 
in its best frock,” as the Neapolitans 
say, We left our car in a fragrant 
pinewood near Boscotrecase on the 
southern slopes of the mountain, and 
began to climb, The air became even 
crisper and purer than it was below, 
and small snow-drifts began to line 
the paths, Suddenly we found the 
road abruptly blocked by a great 
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wall of grey lava, and as we were 
speculating on our next move a guide 
approached us. It was dangerous, 
he said, to make the ascent without 
@ knowledge of the paths, and for 
400 lire (then £1 at the official rate 
of exchange) he would take us by the 
shortest and safest route to the top, 
Meanwhile, Vesuvius was quieter 
than it had been for weeks. The 
voleanologists from their observatory 
near the summit predicted a period 
of somnolence for their capricious 
deity. Not even a wisp of smoke 
could be seen over the crater, and 
we had hopes of being able to gaze 
into the very bowels of the earth. 
As we scrambled and jumped over 
the great blanket of lava that covered 
the upper slopes the scenery became 
more and more fantastic and un- 
earthly, like an imaginary picture of 
the moon’s surface. The snow-drifts 
had become deeper, and hawkers of 
soft drinks were using them as an 
improvised refrigerator. Suddenly, 
after climbing thus for an hour or 
80, we saw stretched before us, no 
longer a sheet of lava like a petrified 
sea, but the level plains of Campania. 
We had reached the summit. To the 
north lay Capua and the rich country- 
side that sapped the strength of 
Hannibal’s army; to the south, 
Capri, Sorrento, and the incomparable 
“‘Costiera Amalfitana.” Westwards 
stretched the “Campi Flegrei,” or 
“burning fields,” a reminder that 
the whole of this district was 
once seething with volcanic energy ; 
Pozzuoli, or Puteoli, where St Paul 
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and his companions of the ‘ Acts’ 
“found brethren and were desired 
to tarry seven days”; Lago Averno, 
Avernus of the ancients, itself the 
flooded crater of a long-extinct volcano ; 
Monte Nuovo, a mass of some five 
hundred feet raised inside a week by 
voleanic upheavals in 1538; Baia, 
Cuma; Miseno, and a dozen other 
places steeped in legend and history. 
The crater itself was disappointing. 
Tt was so quiet that one could approach 
right to the rim and gaze down, but 
instead of a gaping cavern there was 
only a conical depression a few yards 
deep filled in at the bottom and with 
sides like a slag-heap. A _ slight 
heat-haze could be seen, and every 
now and then a few loose stones 
from the grey sides of the crater would 
slide down a few feet in a small cloud 
of smoke. Round the rim some 
enterprising hawkers were selling 
lemonade, and even pieces of lava 
at ten lire each. We sat down on a 
shelf of lava amid this lunar land- 


scape facing Monte Cassino, and ate 
our lunch. The visibility was superb, 


and the air like a choice wme. Only 
a distant thud from the front line 
reminded us of the man-made volcano 
that’ was erupting a few miles to the 
north. 

After lunch the silence seemed 
more mysterious than ever. With 
@ last look over the gulf, the islands, 
and the plains, we turned our faces 
towards the grey skeleton of Pompeii 
lying four thousand feet below, and 
began our downward journey. At 
about two o’clock, as we paused to 
look ‘back, we saw a thick cloud of 
white smoke at the summit where 
half an hour before there had been 
only a heat-haze. Other parties on 
the way up were turning back at the 
advice of their guides, and when, 
about half-way down, we heard that 
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stones had begun to issue from the 
crater, and that already one man 
had been injured, we increased our 
pace. We began to think that we 
had chosen the right day to climb 
Vesuvius, as well as the right time 
to climb down. 

The eruption whose beginning we 
had witnessed during the’ afternoon 
was in full swig that night. As 
we watched through bimoculars from 
the Bay of Naples we could see white- 
hot lava dashing in spray over the 
crater like waves over a breakwater, 
and boulders as big as motor-cats 
leaping up from the flames. Mean- 
while a mighty finger of lava, glowing 
dull red, had begun its inexorable 
path down the vine-clad sides of the 
volcano, soon to be joined by a second 
and a third. By the 20th of March 
the main stream of lava was about 
@ quarter of a mile wide and a good 
hundred feet in depth. It was advanc- 
ing at some three hundred yards an 
hour, and the Allied Military Govern- 
ment began preparations for the evac- 
uation of San Sebastiano and Massa 
di Somma, two small villages in the 
line of its advance. The slowly moving 
mass was like a great wall of dry, 
grey clinker, light in itself, but so 
deep that it crushed ‘everything in 
its path. Every few moments the 
crest of the mass would slide forward 
a few yards, glowing dull red amid a 
billow of smoke. 

During the next few days the 
eruption assumed the proportions of 
an historic event. More vimeyards 
were engulfed, and more villages 
threatened with extinction: San 
Sebastiano was being crushed foot by 
foot out of existence. The village 
church was nothing but a dome 
projecting above a sea of dark rubble 
that spared nothing to the villagers 
but their place of worship. I went 
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into a house at the top of the main 
street. All the furniture had been 
taken away, and from: a first-floor 
window I saw the lava already piling 
up against the back door, like «a 
monstrous snake slowly raising its 
head to strike. Shortly afterwards 
the whole building collapsed like an 
empty egg-shell. Small processions 
of weeping villagers trudged downhill 
pulling carts piled high with shabby 
arm-chairs, massive pots and pans, 
heaps of linen, and portraits of the 
Pope, as their ancestors had done 
since time immemorial when the 
giant of the legend stirred in his 
subterranean prison. One could not 
fail to marvel at the incredible patience 
and resignation of those generations 
of people who had chosen to live on 
the slopes of this mountain, knowing 
full well that their sons and grandsons 
would see their homes slowly destroyed 
before their eyes, and knowing, too, 
that they would rebuild them with a 
resignation equal to their own. 

By March 23rd, after much damage 
had been done to crops and houses, 
the flow of lava gave way to a vast 
discharge of volcanic dust, perhaps 
the most fascinating phase of the 
whole eruption. A huge mushroom- 
like cloud, presenting an extraordinary 
appearance of solidity and reminiscent 
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of an atomic explosion, continued for 
several days to billow up to heights 
of five or six miles. Fortunately, 
the direction of the wind saved Naples 
from the paralysis that must otherwise 
have overtaken it. As it was, the 
roads around Salerno had to be 
cleared by bulldozers, and drifts: of 
voleanic dust were still to be seen 
there several months later. At Bari, 
over a hundred miles away, an eclipse 
of several hours caused hens to go to 
roost, and traces of ash were even 
reported in Alexandria. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Salerno many Royal Air 
Force aircraft were rendered unservice- 
able by the all-pervading dust, and 
Pompeii was again shrouded by the 
same force that destroyed it in 79 a.v. 
By night, vast electrical disturbances 
were to be observed over the crater. 

The eruption was, however, on 
the wane, and after a week of violent 
activity the volcano began to quieten 
down. Villagers started to wander 
back to their ruined homes and fields 
to begin life anew. Vesuvius had 
lost several hundred feet from its 
height, and the shape of the summit 
had been noticeably altered. Its 
coat of ash glowed pink in the even- 
ing sun, and once more the scourge 
of Pompeii, the pride and terror of 
Naples, was quiet. 







































BY THOMAS WOODROOFFE. 


Dourine the winter of 1924 recruits 
for the New Zealand Navy had been 
turning up at the Philomel in ones 
and twos—not nearly fast enough for 
the authorities. There had once been 
an interval of weeks before the next 
sunburned youngster in knickerbockers 
reported on board. After being ac- 
cepted as fit the lad signed his attesta- 
tion papers at a short but impressive 
ceremony on the poop. (For some 
reason hidden in the distant past the 
sailor is not & sworn man like a soldier.) 
As the recruit reached the top of the 
ladder on to the poop he saw a group 
consisting of the Captain in his best 
monkey-jacket, the Paymaster with 
@ piece of blotting-paper, the Master- 
at-Arms looking stern but benevolent, 
and myself. Right in the stern the 
White Ensign blew out in the breeze 
and formed a sort of backecloth. Be- 
tween the recruit and the group was 
a table covered with a green baize 
cloth on which reposed the papers, a 
bottle of ink, and a pen. 

“Tention. Stand ’ere,” from the 
Master-at-Arms. 

When the Captain had inquired if 
the boy understood what he was 
signing, there was another bark— 
“Sign ’ere,” from the Master-at- 
Arms as he pointed out the place 
with a pudgy and not too clean 
forefinger. Then the Captain shook 
hands with the recruit, welcomed 
him into a fine Service, and wished 
him luck. 

“ Accepted into the Royal Navy. 
"Bout turn.” The recruit just had 
time to read the “ Fear God, Honour 
the King ”’ in letters of polished brass 
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round the great hand steering-wheel, 
Then, ‘“‘ Double March,” and it was 
all over. The youngster trotted of 
to twelve. years’ service in the Royal 
Navy. ' a 

After one of these ceremonies. the 
Captain called me back to tell m 
that he was worried about the rate of 








recruiting. Boys. weren’t coming in 
fast enough, and unless something 
were done about it pretty dam 
quick, the Philomel would be emptied, 

“And that’s where you come in,” 
said the Captain briskly; ‘you're 4 
smart young feller-me-lad, just the 
very chap to do a bit of recruiting— 
visit a few schools, make a speech or 
two. How does that appeal to you! 
Tell ’em all about the Service and its 
conditions,” 

“ Ay, .ay, sir,” which meant. that, 
although I thought the idea entirely 
fatuous, I was naturally ready to obey 
any orders I might be given. 

“That’s fine, then,” the Captain 
went on, rubbing his hands together 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Take the old Master-at- 
Arms with you—he’s an impressive- 
looking chap with his good conduct 
medal and all. Better make a start 
in Hawkes Bay—Hastings and Napier. 
The Navy League down there say that 
all those schools should be good 
fishing ground. Could you get away 
in about ten days from now? Fine; 
well, come down and have a cocktail— 
you look as if you needed one.” 

And that was how I found myself 
in a train with the Master-at-Arms 
sitting stiffly beside me on my way to 
Hawkes Bay to make speeches. 

“* Very beautiful part of the country, 
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sir, so I’ve heard,” ventured the 
Master-at-Arms to cheer me up. 


Large houses and small, but each in 
its own well-kept garden, ‘slid by the 
train window—a park, leafy avenues, 
traffic waiting at the gates of a level 
crossing, @ general store at a suburban 
cross-roads, the winding grey ribbon of 
a concrete highway; then the banks 
of a cutting rose suddenly, and when 
the train had snorted its way out on 
to the level the houses had stopped 
altogether. 

The Master-at-Arms and I dozed 
fitfully side by side in seats which 
tilted back, and next morning the 
train was well up-country, running 
through a part where the native bush 
had been cleared and burnt not many 
years before, so that the blackened 
skeletons of great trees were still 
standing. It reminded me of the 
pictures I had seen of the devastation 
in France after a bombardment during 
the battle of the Somme. It was not 
worth the farmer’s trouble to remove 
these giants ; for his flocks and herds 
were grazing on the grass which grew 
all round them where once the bush 
had been—and that was all that 
mattered. The wire fences, the few 
buildings and their outhouses which 
I saw near the railway line all looked 
as.if they had been put up in a hurry, 
as though the owners always intended 
to come back to them one day to 
finish off, but had never yet been 
able to find the time. Then I was 
cheered by the sight of a charming 
white homestead peeping out of trees, 
its upper windows ablaze with the 
morning sun; and shortly afterwards 
arrived at a small station where the 
train waited while the passengers had 
breakfast. 

As we were strolling up and down 
the platform after the meal, I was 
fascinated by a number of youths, 
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oddly dressed. They wore their ordin- 
ary coats and trousers, but had foot- 
ball jerseys on instead of shirts and 
ties, and wore silver-tasselled ‘ honour 


caps’ on their heads: Nobody else 
seemed to look upon them as anything 
out of the ordinary. 

“Schoolboy reps from Wanganui, 
I think, sir,” the Master-at-Arms 
explained, and there was a note of 
awe in his voice. ‘ Rep’ is short for 
representative. If you play for your 
school you are a school rep—and so 
on in ascending order of magnitude 
you can be an Auckland or a Welling- 
ton rep—a North or South Island rep. 
But if you play for New Zealand you 
are called an All Black—and have 
become # god. Prominent citizens of 
ever-increasing girth will be as grateful 
for your nod of recognition in the 
street as a small boy for a glance from 
a ‘ blood ’ in the Fifteen. 

The team to represent New Zealand 
in @ coming tour of England had been 
chosen a little time before, and there 
was only one thing people talked about 
over the whole Dominion: how the 
team would do. The price of wool, 
the exchange, the elections in Novem- 
ber had all given it place. On the 
day the team was announced one 
paper came out with this: ‘“ The 
population of this country, according 
to the latest estimates, is 1,553,005. 
Deducting the twenty-nine chosen, 
the four selectors who chose them, and 
the two delegates who will accompany 
them, there are left 1,552,970 people, 
spread over life from the cot to the 
Old Age Pension, free to criticise the 
composition of the All Blacks. Nearly. 
all of them, it is safe to assume, will 
spend the greater part of today doing 
so.” The writer was not exaggerating. 

When in that moment of inspiration 
or absent-mindedness he first picked 
up @ ball and ran with it in his hands, 
R2 
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the immortal Charles Webb Ellis can 
have had no idea of the. effect his 
action would have on generations yet 
unborn in a remote island at the 
opposite side of the world. Rugby 
football has a hold on all strata of 
the community in New Zealand which 
can be compared only to the mania 
of the Basques for pelota. On the 
afternoon. of an important game (and 
most are considered important), be it 
in city, town, village, or distant settle- 
ment, the place is deserted. Every- 
body is at the match. 

At Napier once, the annual game 
with Wellington was being played. 
It was the day of the year. Farmers 
had poured in from their stations for 
tiles around, the visiting side had 
brought a large number of supporters, 
business had ceased, the shops were 
shut, and only the public bars were 
open. They were full. At the same 
time the assizes happened to be on, 
and even a Representative match 
could not interfere with the solemn 
process of the Law, though the pre- 
siding Judge (himself once a rep 
player) had determined, if necessary, 
to forgo the luncheon adjournment. 
But when the last case was called, just 
before luncheon, it looked like being 
@ long affair: a serious case of robbery 
with violence where the defence had a 
whole string of witnesses. 

_ Judge and jury, therefore ; counsel, 
witnesses, and court officials all re- 
signed themselves to a gloomy after- 
noon in a stuffy court while great 
things were toward outside, though 
someone had had the foresight to 
provide for a messenger who would 
periodically bring down the latest 
news from the ground. The Clerk of 
Assize called the case, the jury were 
sworn, the indictment read. Then 
the Olerk addressed the acoused: 
“Prisoner at the bar, how say you, 
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are you Guilty or Not Guilty 1” 
There was a silence, broken only by 
the rustle of counsels’ papers while 
the prisoner scratched his head and 
looked reflectively round the court; 
Then, smiling rather  diffidently, he 
replied: ‘‘ Aw, well, I suppose you all 
want to get up to the match. I pleads 
guilty.” That afternoon, while: the 
Judge occupied his accustomed. seat 
in the committee box, all the wardens, 
except one, cheered from the shilling 
stand. ' 
Not long after breakfast: we reached 
the junction for Hawkes Bay and left 
our ‘ Limited ’ Express to go thunder. 
ing on down the Main Trunk line to 
Wellington for the more sedate and 
leisurely Napier train. This was soon 
puffing its way through the Manawatu 
Gorge—ea forbidding place where the 
line snaked its way along with a 
rushing torrent on one side. and 
towering rocky cliffs that looked none 
too stable on the other—and after a 
lot of twisting and turning, when it 
seemed as if it were chasing its own 
tail-light, the train at last emerged 
on to open rolling grassland. This 
was sheep country and no skeletons of 
trees marred its wide pastures, for it 
had never been covered with bush. 
It was rather like parts of the Sussex 
downs and the sea was not far away... 
The train ambled along at a decorous 
pace, stopping at every small town or 
village, each much the same as’ the 
last—built of wood with one mai 
street, where a Ford stood outside the 
general store and two or three outside 
the hotel. Once or twice, on the road 
which ran with the railway, we passed 
a flock of sheep hidden in a golden 
haze of dust and could only make out 
the pair of drovers jogging along m 
the rear on their sleepy ponies and the 
sheep-dogs racing tirelessly up and 
down the flanks. Beyond the plains4 
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majestic range of blue mountains, one 
or two of whose snow-capped summits 
glowed pink in the afternoon sun, 
looked down upon the rich grazing 
jand of Hawkes Bay. It was a drowsy, 
peaceful journey, punctuated by the 
musical Maori names of the stations, 
so that the click of the wheels seemed 
to be repeating them in a dreamy 
thythm : “ Takapau, Waipawa, Otane, 
Opapa”... Then a whistle woke 
me up and we were running into 
Hastings. 

After an early dinner I shifted into 
uniform and was driven to the local 
Drill Hall, which looked very much 
the same as a drill hall in any other 
part of the world, with the usual 
notices of past functions peeling from 
its door. At that time New Zealand 
had a form of compulsory military 
training. A boy at school was obliged 
to be a member of the cadet corps, 
and when he left school he had to 
put in a certain number of drills until 
he was twenty-one. This evening 
I was to throw my net among a 
number of the younger Territorials 
during their weekly drill period. Wait- 
ing for me outside the door I found 
the Master-at-Arms, in his Number 
One suit with his medals clinking, 
and red, white, and blue streamers in 
his cap, all ready for the ordeal. 

The cadets sat round me on the 
floor in a semicircle, silent, without 
cough or fidget, staring at me with 
unwavering, unblinking eyes for thirty 
minutes by the clock on the wall. 
I'd been told to talk about pay and 
prospects; but the weekly pay of a 
sailor could never compare with the 
amount any of these youngsters could 
earn ashore, and as for pointing out 
that a sailor was given his keep and a 
roof over his head, what young man 
living with his parents has ever given 
one thought to the question of keep or 
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roofs? Both of them are taken as 
much for granted as the sun rising in 
the morning. 

So, instead of all that—and to a 
deprecatory cough or two from the 
literally minded Master-at-Arms—I 
sailed off into a rapturous account of 
foreign travel, of exotic lands and 
strange peoples, of the food they ate 
and the games they played. I tried 
to describe a few of the places I had 
seen and even a good many I hadn't. 
It might have been interesting, but it 
was not a recruiting speech. 

They clapped loudly at the finish ; 
from relief, perhaps, or good manners. 
The Master-at-Arms, being an optimist, 
handed round a few pamphlets, but 
I am afraid I walked away feeling like 
@ man who has failed to sell his vacuum 
cleaner. 

Next day being Sunday, and as I 
was not a golfer, I was taken in the 
afternoon to see the sights. On the 
Continent they point out the Opera 
House, in the industrial Midlands or 
North of England the Public Library, 
but in New Zealand they drive the 
visitor straight out to see the Race- 
course. Visiting savants, expecting 
to be taken for a glorious potter in a 
botanical gardens among new and 
exciting plants, have often been ex- 
tremely puzzled at being shown instead 
a bare and empty Members’ Stand and 
a Tote with all its windows shut. 

But the celebrities were not to 
know that the idol of this country was 
a racehorse called Gloaming, or that 
its inhabitants who numbered, all 
told, about as many as were contained 
in the city of Liverpool, were in- 
ordinately proud that outside England 
theirs should be the only country in 
the world where horse-racing—in one 
form or another—took place on every 
weekday in the year. 

In England many racecourses seem 
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to have happened by accident ; but 
the men who laid out the New Zealand 


courses held the sensible idea that 
racing was meant to be seen—every 
yard of the way, and in comfort. 
Nor did they see why a place where 
horses raced before thousands should 
not also be beautiful. They would not 
allow bookies on the course; so that 
wide green lawns and flower-beds took 
the place of those ugly black asphalt 
‘rings’ in front of the stands. A 
Tote does not shout and can be tucked 
away out of sight. As I admired the 
excellent turf of the course, the freshly 
painted white rails, the smooth lawns, 
and the feeling of space, it seemed that 
here was racing without its sordidness, 
in a setting worthy of the sport. 

Next morning, bright and early, 
I had to meet the President of the 
Hawkes Bay Navy League, who had 
arranged for visits to all the schools 
of Napier in one day. Punctually at 
ten I walked into a room of the Napier 
Club. It contained only one picture, 
@ print of Ormonde with Fred Archer 
up. The President, who was contem- 
plating this picture while he warmed 
himself at the fire, turned round and 
shook hands. He was an oldish man 
with a heavy walrus moustache, an 
old-fashioned wing collar, and a some- 
what shabby suit. He introduced the 
Secretary of the League, standing 
deferentially by, a precise nervous 
man with a white slip to his waistcoat 
and a large pearl in his black cravat. 
He looked «a bit like an actor. 

** Not too early for you, I expect,” 
said the President gruffly as he pressed 
the bell. He sounded as if he were 
not used to opposition. 

““Now, Barrett, got the list of 
schools—everything fixed up, I hope ?” 

** The visits have all been arranged, 
as you told me. Here is the time- 
table I have made out, if you would 
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just care to look over it. No trouble 
anywhere.” 

“* Didn’t expect there would be,” 
grunted the President. ‘‘ No, take the 
beastly thing away; I can’t abide 
‘em.” Waving away the neatly typed 
list, he picked up his glass from the 
table. 

“Here’s to the Royal Navy, by 
God,” and when they had drunk 
nodding his head at the picture of the 
racehorse, ‘‘ Pity he was a roarer,” 
he remarked apropos of nothing: 
“Well, Barrett, might as. well make 
@ start. What's first on that list of 
yours—car at the door, I suppose 2” 
and he stumped off. 

At the first school we found ‘all the 
boys crowded into one classroom, 
“Too stuffy in here, open some 
windows,” ordered the old man as we 
walked on to the platform, and only 
after this had been done would he 
make any introductions. ‘That's 
better,” he said loudly as he sat down. 
The Secretary whispered in the ear of 
the Headmaster, who nodded vigor- 
ously and brought out a sheet of paper 
from an inside pocket. 

He stepped forward, cleared | 
throat, and with a little bow right 
and left, to the President and myself, 
began his remarks. They were what 
any Headmaster would have made 
in his place—a neat compliment to the 
President, a reference to the work of 
the Royal Navy and New Zealand's 
dependence upon it, a little geography, 
and a welcome to the naval officer 
who at much trouble had come a long 
way to speak to them about it. 

He turned to the President, who 
was moodily gnawing his moustache. 
** Would you be so kind as to. . .?” 
and sat down. 

The President was brief. ‘‘ Listen 
to this officer. He’ll tell you all about 
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I stood up. Having added one or 
two amusing stories—suitably bowdler- 
ijsed—this morning, I felt a little more 
at ease. 1 

The proceedings ended with three 
cheers for the King, the Royal Navy, 
and a tiger—the loudest of all—for 
the President. He had once played 
Rugger for Hawkes Bay and the 
glamour of a rep accompanies him to 
the grave. 

That was all—short, snappy, and to 
the point. 

“Well up to time-table,” said the 
Secretary, very pleased with himself, 
as they reached the car. ‘ The next 
is the Boys’ High School.” 

“ We'll go back to the Club first— 
must see if there are any letters for 
me,” the President announced with 
finality. 

And to the Club we went, with the 
Secretary anxiously consulting his 
watch. There» were no letters, but 
there was a bell and a waiter. 

We drove straight on to the High 
School football ground where the 
cadet corps in uniform was drawn up, 
Very solemnly the official party walked 
round the ranks—the corps master, 
then the Master-at-Arms and I, next 
the President with the Headmaster, 
and lastly the Seoretary, still studying 
his time-table. The procession com- 
pleted its inspection. ‘‘ Dirty knees,” 
was the President’s only comment. 

I spoke my piece from the top of a 
grassy bank to the school assembled 
below between the goalposts and the 

We had to go back to the Club 
again for letters, and this time the 
waiter didn’t even have to be told 
what the order was—he appeared with 
it on his tray in answer to the bell. 

- “We're getting a little behind in 
the time-table,” the Secretary fussed 
as we went out to the car. 
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“* Fiddlesticks,” replied the Presi- 
dent. ‘“ You. can’t rush the Royal 
Navy—or me, by God.” And you 
couldn’t. _ The Secretary subsided, 
We called for letters between each 
ceremony. 

After the fourth school the President 
cheered up. 

““A good morning’s work,’ he said 
cordially, ‘‘ Well done, Barrett. And 
now for luncheon—need it, by Jove.” 

Not only was the old gentleman 
President of the Hawkes Bay Navy 
League, he was also President of the 
Napier Club. He had ordered a special 
lunch worthy of the occasion in a 
private room. And as we passed 
from oysters to butterfish and saddle 
of lamb, I learned from the Secretary 
something about the Navy League in 
New Zealand. It was supported by a 
wider membership im this young 
Dominion than in Britain, drawing 
its members from all sections of the 
community and not only from old 
ladies and retired Admirals. Some 
of its keenest branches were in 
the little country schools away im 
the back blocks, Thousands of Satur- 
day pennies had been subscribed to 
the ‘Save the Victory’ fund—some 
of them, it seemed, under the im- 
pression that the ‘ Victory ’ was to be 
a new battle-cruiser. For H.M.S. 
New Zealand, the battle-cruiser pre- 
sented to the Royal Navy before the 
war, was about to be broken up. 
There was not a New Zealander, 
Maori, or Pakeha who was not proud 
of ‘his’ ship, and every child knew 
that her Captain had worn a Maori 
cloak on the bridge during the Battle 
of Jutland. They took her scrapping 
almost as a personal affront; for in 
New Zealand the Navy was a personal 
affair and not a vague abstraction 
as it is in England. 

The Hawkes Bay President passed 








































the port. After drinking the King’s 
health with proper solemnity we lit 
cigars, and when the brandy arrived 
he gave a warning. “Now then, 
Barrett, it’s not a bit of use fussing. 
You can’t hurry a man while he 
drinks this stuff.” He warmed the 
glass lovingly between his palms and 
sniffed it.. “It would be sacrilege.” 

But. at last the President allowed 
himself to ‘be persuaded to move. 

All right, all right, my boy. 
Where to now ?” 

* Let me see.” The Secretary con- 
sulted his time-table. ‘“ Small private 
school is all I’ve got down; all mem- 
bers of the League—now where is that 
one ? Ah, I’ve got it—on the Hastings 
road and turn right at the Browns’.”’ 

“Well, it’s your business, not ours,” 
said the President almost genially as 
he settled back comfortably. “ Off 
we go,” and he waved his cigar. The 
luncheon seemed to have thawed him 
& little. 

We pulled up before a small building 
covered in Virginia creeper and walked 
through a flower garden to the front 
door. The President gave it a couple 
of hearty thumps with his stick. It 
was opened almost immediately by a 
woman who, from her high lace collar 
with whalebone stiffeners, evidently 
belonged to a past generation. The 
old gentleman swept off his hat. 
**Good afternoon, ma’am. We have 
eome to address your pupils,” and 
stumped into the hall without waiting 
for an answer. 

“If you would just wait here a 
minute,” said the woman when we 
‘were all inside, “ I'll just go and see. 
J think there must have ...,” and 
her voice trailed away as, looking 
puzzled, she closed another door be- 
hind her. As I studied the decorations 
round the narrow hall—little paintings 
of flowers, dried grasses, and a butter- 
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fly or two pressed between pieces) of 
glass, a sample of needlework in», 
frame—I began to have a nasty 
sinking feeling. I looked at my com 
panions. The Master-at-Arms Was 
staring round him, glassy-eyed ;: the 
Secretary, looking worried, was. tick. 
ing off items on his list; but the 
Diaaipemt was blissfully humming 

“Heart of Oak” between iy « 
his cigar. 

We all turned towards a sectind 
woman who suddenly appeared, and 
from her face I immediately knew the 
worst. 2 

“We do not generally interrupt our 
studies,” she announced primly. “I 
suppose you haven't come to the 
wrong school by any chance? You 
see, mine is a girls’ school.. Butd 
have gathered the girls, who am 
waiting for you.” 

“What's this? Girls’ school?” 
the President thundered. “ Barrett, 
what about all those lists of yours ?” 
But before the embarrassed Secretary 
could reply he went on briskly, ‘‘ Never 
mind a little thing like that. Let's 
get on. We can’t hang about her 
allday. Must keep to our programme.” 
He had become meticulous all of 8 
sudden. 

Appalled at what I now had to face, 
I tried to suggest that we should get 
out while we could with honour, but 
the blood of the old pioneers ran 
strong in the President’s veins, He 
would have none of it. 

** Lead on, ma’am, we are coll 
for time,” and accompanied by a rich 
smell of old brandy the party followed 
her down the passage. We reached:s 
room filled with little girls standing 
upright at their desks, who gazed im 
wide-eyed rapture at the strange pro- 
cession that mounted the platform. 
Two pigtailed heads leaned together 
in the back row as one little gitl 
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excitedly nudged her neighbour. A 
woman at @ piano to one side was 
looking round over her shoulder with 
her hands poised over the keys. 
Then with a vigorous nod she crashed 
down on the chord and forty girlish 
voices burst shrilly into the “School 
Song.” The President emitted a 
surprised “Good God.” During the 
first verse [ leaned towards him and 
whispered urgently in his ear. “ Leave 
it to me, my boy,” the old man grunted. 
As the girls went on with the second 
verse, the Headmistress sat with her 
hands folded in her lap and a seraphic 
smile on her face while she beat time 
with one foot. The Master-at-Arms 
just looked bewildered ; this was a 
bit beyond him. The President began 
to cough loudly and impatiently, but 
nothing could stop the little girls, 
their eyes fixed on space, who sang 
loud and shrill. They were enjoying 
themselves. Four verses they sang, 
but at last, with a thundering crash 
on the piano, a bellow from the altos, 
and a piercing squawk from the 
trebles, the performance came to a 
dramatic end. 

In the silence the quiet voice of 
the Headmistress sounded unnaturally 
loud. “Be seated, girls. The Presi- 
dent of the Navy League, to which 
80 many of us belong ’’—she paused 
uncertainly—“ has a few words of 
encouragement to give us.”’ It was the 
best sense she could make out of this 
strange visitation. 

Forty pairs of eyes watched the 
President stub out his cigar in a 
potted fern and walk to the front of 


the platform. He appeared quite 
undaunted. 
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“Girls and ladies”—he made a 
sweeping gesture to include the Head- 
mistress on the platform, the woman 
at the piano, and a couple more 
standing up at the back—‘ my friends 
here, who belong to the greatest 
Service in the world, have been round 
all the schools of Napier gathermg 
recruits for the Navy—our Navy.” 
He grasped his‘ lapels: “The Liew: 
tenant—unfortunately for you—is not 
making one of his inspiring speeches 
here because they do not accept girls 
in the Navy, but let me say this’ to 
the future mothers of New Zealand” 
—the old warrior pointed dramatically 
at his audience and paused—“ let me 
say this. If you can’t be sailors, at 
least you can marry sailors:” De- 
lighted at this novel idea, the future 
mothers of New Zealand applauded 
wildly. 

He turned to the Headmistress with 
a bow and a “ Thank you, ma’am,”’ 
but all he got in reply was a wintry 
smile. 

However, the procession retired with 
its dignity unimpaired. 

“Where to?” asked the Secretary 
when we had piled into the car. 

“The Club, of course—for letters,” 
answered the President. 

On our return to the Philomel I 
presented an edited report of pro- 
ceedings at Hawkes Bay to the Cap- 
tain. ‘“* That’s fine,” he said when he 
had read it, ‘thanks very much. 
Hope you enjoyed arpancesttiptigs ae 
to be coming in droves now.’ 

Weeks went by, and months, before 
the first recruit appeared from Hawkes 
Bay. Unfortunately, he turned out 
to be not quite right in the head. 













BILLIE, THE GORILLA, 


BY H. G. FOSTER. th 


Tas all happened many years ago. 
When my brother, Robert, joined me 
on, the farm at Kamigo, in Uganda, 
we planned to go on a trip to the 
Belgian Congo. Several days were 
spent buying trade goods and fitting 
@ safari together, and when all was 
ready we put the loads in charge of 
three boys, with the two fox-terriers, 
Bess and Jock, and sent them by 
boat to Bukakata, one of the porte 
on the western side of Lake Victoria. 

Robert and I set out later and 
caught up with the safari at Lutobo. 
There we heard of native risings over 
the Belgian border, and the D.C. 
refused to let us take the direct route 
through the troubled area. There 
were gruesome stories of a witch- 
doctor, with a finger or two missing 
from one hand, whose chief hobby, 
so far as I remember, was leading a 
white sheep round the countryside. 
But he was also reported to have 
thousands of armed followers behind 
him. 

The only way for us to get to 
Ruchuru was to cross the border 
into German East (later Ruanda), 
pass. through Kigale, and gv round 
by. Lake Kivu and Kisenyi. This 
did not amuse us at all, because it 
meant an extra two hundred miles 
of foot-slogging before we reached our 
starting-point. 

Kigale was the headquarters of the 
Belgians now administering Ruanda, 
and here we spent a very pleasant 
evening in the club, playing bridge 
with the Resident and the Judge. 
We discussed the war in East Africa 
and Europe, and far too many toasts 


were drunk, They were very hos 
pitable and persuaded us to stay in 
Kigale the next day; the Resident 
sent a message to Lubengara to warn 
the Belgian in charge that we should 
be there in two days’ time and that 
he. was not to let the motor-boat go 
to Kisenyi before we arrived. 





Next.day, ne epent:n.lot of our itiet 
talking to the Belgians about shoot. 
ing, and asking them what game 
there was to be had in the vicinity, 
On this subject they were rather 
vague, but one of them told us that 
on one of the mountains near the 
north end of Kivu there were supposed 
to be gorilla, So far as he. or any 
of the others knew, none of them had 
ever been shot, and all they knew 
about them was the many fearsome 
yarns which had filtered through to 
them from natives, They said it was 
not an uncommon occurrence for & 
male gorilla to descend from his lofty 
heights, walk into a native village, 
seize a dusky maiden, and carry her 
off up the mountain, where she would 
later be torn to pieces by the wine 
jealous females of the tribe. 

When we discussed these conversa: 
tions we came to the conclusion that 
the size and ferocity of the gorilla 
had largely depended on the amount 
of alcohol that had been consumed by 
the raconteur, But at the same 
time. we were intensely - interested; 
and decided to find out as much as 
we possibly could about them from 
the natives as we went along. 

We asked the Belgians if they knew 
the native name for gorilla, but un- 
fortunately none of them could tell us. 
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We had another cheery evening in 
the Kigale Club, and next day started 
off for Lubengara. Two days later 
we reached Lake Kivu, and found the 
motor-launch all ready to take us 
to Kisenyi. The beauty of Lake 
Kivu is famous, so it is no use my 
saying much about it; unlike most 
other lakes in Uganda and the Congo 
there is no papyrus round the shores, 
and there are no mosquitoes and no 
crocodiles either, although there are 
quite a few hippo and any amount of 
fish. At Lubengara the hillsides go 
down sheer into the water, which is 
very deep and crystal clear. In the 
middle of the lake we could just see 
the outlines of an island, said to be 
very fertile and exceedingly beautiful. 

From Kisenyi we went a short 
day’s march north and made our 
camp, from which we had a most 
wonderful and interesting view. To 
the west, about twenty miles away, 
we could see Mount Namalagara, an 
active volcano with smoke coming 
from it. .It was surrounded by a sea 
of lava which reached to within about 
three miles of our camp. This lava 
had hardened, but there was nothing 
growing on it, and it looked bare and 
desolate. North we could see Mounts 
Mikeno and Karasimbi, both rising to 
a height of over 14,000 feet and joined 
together by a saddle. Facing us, to 
the east, there were several lovely, 
thickly wooded hills, and Lake Kivu 
stretched away to the south. It was 
indeed a view to remember. 

The camp was near a native village, 
and as soon as some of the inhabitants 
turned up we started to question 
them about gorilla. Not knowing the 
native name for them we could only 
describe them as ‘the . very big 
monkeys.’ To our surprise the natives 
said there were quite a number of 
them not very far away on a thickly 
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no difficulty in finding them. 

We arranged for a guide to take us 
out early next day, and started off 
full of enthusiasm. We reached the 
hill, which was fairly steep and 
thickly wooded, and began to climb 
it. The guide was just in front of 
us, and we had not gone far when 
suddenly ahead of us there was a 
terrific crash and a rush. Robert 
and I nearly bumped into each other 
in our anxiety to be ready for the 
worst and to see what was the cause 
of the noise, thinking, of course, of 
nothing but an immense ape. 

The native ahead suddenly dived 
into a bush close by; there was a 
terrific squealing, and he came out 
full of smiles holding a very young 
pig by its hind-legs. 

Robert and I felt rather shattered. 
To be expecting to be torn to pieces 
by a gorilla one minute, and to have 
@ squealing pig thrust in our faces 
the next, was disconcerting. However, 
we pulled ourselves together and had 
@ look at the victim. We saw at once 
it was no ordinary bush pig, and 
after questioning the native we realised 
that it was a young giant forest hog. 
This was a stroke of luck, since they 
are rare, and a live one in those days 
was very valuable. 

We made one of the natives take 
off a cloth he was wearing and tie the 
young pig in it, and told him to carry 
it, but to keep behind a little in case 
it yelled, and we carried on up the 
hill. The boy had told us before we 
started off again that we were then only 
a@ short distance from the gorillas, 
and we had not gone very much 
farther when he suddenly stopped and 
pointed up into some trees and said, 
** Look, that is where they live.” 

We looked up, and to our utter 
disgust saw a number of the ordinary 
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platforms where chimpanzees slept at 
night. We both sat down, thoroughly 
fed up; for we thought that all the 
gruesome yarns we had been told had 
only referred to chimps, which are 
fairly common in parts of Uganda and 
are quite harmless. 

In desperation we turned to the 
native and said, ‘‘ You have made 
fools of us; we have not come all 
this. way to shoot these harmless 
monkeys. What we are looking for 
is the father and mother of all monkeys 
and: ten times the size of these little 
fellows that roost up there.” He 
looked downcast for a moment, but 
quickly. brightened: up again and 
said, “Oh, you mean the N’Gagi ?”’ 
We asked what he knew about them, 
and he said he had never seen one, 
but that any native living round 
about. could tell us what terrible 
things they were, and the horrible 
deeds they had done. Asked if he 
knew where they were to be found, 
he said, yes, high up on Mount Mikeno ; 
but if we wanted to go after them we 
should have to get hold of the Batwa 
(pygmies) to guide us; for they were 
the only people likely to know where 
they lived. 

This news cheered us up, and we 
began to take a little more notice of 
the chimpanzee nests. We had not 
seen them before, but we had both 
read about them. These nests, or 
platforms, were about thirty feet 
off the ground and very cleverly 
made. The chimpanzees had generally 
chosen a suitable branch to bend 
round and either lace or hook into 
another fork of the tree, making a 
rough circle, and had then broken 
off other branches and laid them 
criss-cross on top of the circle; then 
they bent down branches if it was 
necessary further to strengthen the 
nest so as to hold their weight, and 
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turned the more pliable tips. of these 
branches in among the criss-cross 
ones that they had laid first. When 
they had made the platform reason: 
ably strong, and well-plaited and 
laced with branches, they put armfuls 
of smaller twigs and leaves on top for 
bedding. There must have been forty 
or fifty of these nests scattered about 
in the trees in various stages of con: 
struction, most of them completed, 
but others half done or only just 
begun. 

We were still very disappointed at 
seeing no gorillas, but, remembering 
our young giant hog, we felt that 
our first day in the Congo had not 
been wasted. When we got back to 
camp we freed the pig, which seemed 
none the worse for its adventures, 
and we soon taught it to drink milk 
out of a plate.. We introduced it to 
Bess, and, though she usually became 
fond of most of the strange animals 
we had about the place, she did not 
take kindly to this pig, and never 
became really attached to it. 

That evening we had a long talk 
with the guide who had been with us 
that day. We first asked him if 
there were any bigger monkeys than 
the one he had called N’Gagi; for 
we did not want to find ourselves 
on another wild-goose chase. He told 
us he had never heard of any that 
approached the N’Gagi in size; and 
then again he started to tell us fear: 
some stories about these animals: 
They were bigger than any man and 
were the most ferocious beasts; they 
were too heavy to climb trees. On 
the question of their diet he seemed 
rather vague, but was quite sure 
that human flesh would be considered 
a delicacy. He added that if they 
caught us they would certainly tie 
us to trees and beat us to death with 
sticks before they ate us. 
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Eventually we cut short his oration 
by abruptly asking him where we 
could get hold of some Batwa trackers. 
He said that this would be difficult ; 
for they were shy people and very 
frightened of white men. It would be 
useless offering them money or trade 
goods a8 a reward, but if they got to 
know we were on a shooting expedition, 
and if we promised them meat, this 
might appeal to them. He also said 
they were very fond of salt. 

Next day we moved camp nearer 
to Mikeno, where we intended making 
further inquiries about the gorilla ; 
and meant to get hold of some pygmy 
trackers to guide us. A native from 
@ village nearby told us that if we 
camped on Mikeno itself he thought 
we should not have much difficulty 
in getting the pygmies to take us 
after gorilla, provided we promised 
them plenty of meat. 

We climbed about six or seven 
thousand feet up Mikeno and pitched 
our tent in a convenient glade that 
was fairly level. From here at night we 
had an excellent view of Namalagara ; 
there was a constant red glow from 
the crater, and the smoke, pouring 
from it incessantly, caused wonderful 
sunsets. Some natives arrived from 
a village about five miles away, and 
we started to talk to them. Most of 
the natives we had met could talk 
Swahili, but there was only one 
among this lot that could understand 
us. We told him that we wanted to 
shoot N’Gagi and repeated what the 
other natives had told us about the 
Pygmies. We asked if any of them 
would be likely to know Swahili. He 
said they certainly would not, but 
that he himself could talk their lan- 
guage. He agreed to stay in camp 
and act as interpreter, and we sug- 
gested to him that he send his pals 
off into the forest to look for pygmies, 
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and we promised him a couple of 
cloths from our store as soon as he had 
brought us some Batwa. 

Two or three natives went off at 
once, and we told the interpreter he 
had better remain in camp. That 
evening the men returned. Two of 
them came into the camp and told 
us the others had two pygmies, but 
that they flatly refused to come near 
the white men; for nothing would 
convince them thab we were not 
Belgian officials wanting to collect 
tax. They had, however, got two of 
them to within a short distance of the 
camp, and the interpreter, Robert, and 
I went out to interview them, The 
pygmies were minute little men but 
very well built ; they stood, I should 
think, about four feet six inches and 
could easily pass under my out- 
stretched arm without touching it. I 
do not know what height that. would 
be, but I am just six feet. Their only 
clothing was a bit of skin worn as a 
loin-cloth. They each carried a bow 
and a quiverful of arrows, the heads 
of which were tied up in bark, being 
no doubt poisoned. 

We talked to them until they 
seemed more at ease, and then told 
them that if they would come into 
camp we would give them both lots 
of salt. This brightened them up 
considerably, and they followed us 
back to camp, squatting down outside 
the tent. We told them that we had 
come from Uganda on purpose to 
shoot elephant and gorilla, and that 
if they would take us to where we 
could find gorilla, after we had shot 
one we would go on after elephant and 
buffalo, and the pygmies could have 
as much of the meat as they liked, It 
seemed that gorilla meat. was about 
the only meat these little chaps would 
not touch. They told us their tribe 
was only a few miles away, and they 
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promised to return early next morning. 
The interpreter told us that the Batwa 
did not have permanent villages like 
his tribe, but were more like the 
chimpanzees, making temporary huts 
of leaves and branches in the forest, 
and moving off to another place 
whenever they felt like it. 

It appeared that there were plenty 
of ‘elephant in the district, so we 
thought it was about time we did 
something about getting a licence. 
We had brought a letter of credit 
with us from the bank in Jinja, and, 
having found out that there was a 
bank in Ruchuro, we sent this through 
by a runner to the bank manager and 
asked him to get us licences for four 
elephant. 

At this altitude the nights were 
very cold, and when we looked out 
in the morning everything was en- 
veloped in a thick fog. The boy 
brought in tea and told us that the 
pygmies had already arrived. We 
dressed as quickly as we could, and, 
putting on our greatcoats, went out 
and told the interpreter to ask the 
pygmies if it would spoil our chances 
of seeing gorillas if two other aatives 
as well as our gun-bearers and the 
interpreter went with us up the 
mountain: it was too cold to start 
without our greatcoats, though we 
should probably want to take them 
off before we had gone far, and added 
to this we should want a chop-box 
with some food and the camera. 
This seemed to amuse the pygmies, 
who thought the more the merrier 
‘was the order of the day; and they 
said that, contrary to scaring away 
the gorillas, it ‘was far more likely 
to attract their attention ; for they 
‘would come to see what all the noise 
was about. 

It had rained during the night and 
everything was wringing wet when 
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we started off; every time we touched 
@ branch it brought a shower of 
water on our heads. We came across 
elephant and giant hog spoor her 
and there, and traces of buffalo, too, 
were fairly numerous. We were climb. 
ing all the time, and after about two 
hours we got into bamboo. This wag 
easier going, and as soon as we entered 
it the pygmies branched off to the 
right and kept on roughly at that 
altitude till about two o’clock, when 
we found ourselves on the saddle con- 
necting Mount Mikeno with Karasimbi, 
Even though we had been going on at 
much the same altitude we had done 
much hard climbing ; the whole of the 
mountain was a mass of deep gorges, 
with beautiful streams running at the 
bottom of each. These gorges were 
only a few hundred yards apart; and 
in each one it meant clambering down 
to the bottom and up a steep climb 
the other side for about seventy or 
eighty feet. Giant nettles grew im 
all these gorges, and it was often very 
difficult to avoid catching hold of 
them when our feet slipped. 

We trekked about on the saddle 
and the pygmies told us they could 
not find any gorilla spoor there, and, 
as it was already late, we had better 
turn back to camp and try the other 
side of the mountain next day. So we 
turned campwards in single file, mostly 
on game tracks, the two pygmies 
leading. Robert and I followed, with 
our gun-bearers just behind us, and 
the interpreter and two other natives 
brought up the rear. We were going 
through some particularly thick stuff, § we 
when suddenly there was the most I 
almighty crash just ahead of us. 
We grabbed our rifles and stood 
ready, but the noise faded away in go 
the distance. We had evidently § the 

sin 












startled a herd of buffalo, but what 
really surprised us was that the two 
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pygmies who had been just ahead of 
us only a moment before had com- 
pletely disappeared, and no one had 
seen or heard them go. We were 
asking the interpreter where he thought 
they had gone, when looking back we 
saw them pushing their way past 
the last native. They came quietly 
back to their position at the head 
of the procession without saying a 
word. We realised that it had been 
a case of every man for himself, but 
we were full of admiration and envy 
for the expert fashion in which they 
had accomplished the disappearing 
trick. 

The next day we went round the 
west side of the mountain without 
seeing any fresh signs of gorilla, 
though at one place the pygmies 
pointed to a heap of rotting bamboo 
twigs and told us that it had been 
a gorilla’s bed; but it must have 
been at least two months since the 
gorilla had been near it, for grass and 
weed was growing up through it. 
This did not convey much information 
to us except that, unlike chimpanzee 
or any other monkey, the gorilla 
sleeps on the ground: and the proof 
of this bore out some of the yarns 
already told us by the natives about 
gorillas not climbing trees because 
they were too heavy. We also realised 
that they must be very formidable 
animals; otherwise, sleeping on the 
ground as they did, they would long 
since have been wiped out by lions 
and leopards, and we wondered then 
how many more of the fearsome tales 
we had heard would prove to be true. 

By afternoon we seemed to have 
gone about half-way round the 
mountain, but we had to give up and 
go back to camp, no nearer the gorillas 
than we had been two days before. 

The next two days were very 
similar. We seemed to do nothing 
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but cross one long gorge after another, 
sliding down one steep side, only to 
climb painfully up to the top. of 
another. The rain was incessant; 
and by the end of the fourth day 
Robert and I were getting very fed 
up indeed. I think the pygmies also 
thought there must be something 
unlucky about us ; for they could not 
understand why we had not seen or 
heard gorillas. I suggested to Robert 
that we gave them a miss for a while 
and had a day after elephant. But 
Robert was always a terrible sticker, 
and as soon as I had suggested this 
I knew what he would say, and 
sure enough, out it came: ‘“* Well, 
let’s just give the gorillas one more 
try. The pygmies will stand for at 
least one more day, so let’s make the 
most of our opportunities.” 

Next day we started off along the 
mountain-side till we got on to a 
ridge ; then climbed straight up ; and 
when we came to the edge of the 
bamboo, instead of turning either to 
right or left, the pygmies went straight 
on up. We must have climbed 
another thousand feet and were prob- 
ably at an altitude of about ten 
thousand feet, when suddenly the 
pygmies stopped and pointed straight 
ahead, and there on the ground we 
saw several large heaps of fresh 
bamboo twigs. The pygmies took 
one glance at them and said, “‘ They 
slept here last night.” 

I do not know what Robert and I 
had been expecting, but this came 
as a complete surprise to us. The 
seene was like nothing we had im- 
agined. There were about ten heaps 
of twigs, which on closer inspection 
we saw were shaped like colossal 
thrushes’ nests, about seven feet in 
diameter, the rim of each nest being 
about two feet off the ground. Each 
gorilla had obviously collected arm- 
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fuls of bamboo twigs and leaves, 
and when he had got a heap the size 
of a haycock he must have sat on top 
of it and flattened down the middle, 
making a comfortable-looking nest 
for himself. That the gorillas were 
not house-trained was obvious, because 
on the edge of each nest there was a 
formidable heap of dung. 

After we had examined it Robert 
said, “Well, at any rate some of 
these native yarns are bunk, for these 
things are undoubtedly vegetarians.” 

The thought of this brightened us 
up somewhat, but the next minute, 
on a patch of bare, soggy ground, 
we saw the perfect imprint of a huge 
foot. It was colossal, not so much 
in length, which was probably only 
thirteen or fourteen inches, but in 
breadth it was about twice that of a 
normal man. Never in our wildest 
dreams had we imagined such a foot. 
It had five toes, four at the top, whilst 
the big toe seemed to have slipped 
down on one side of the foot and 
looked like an outsize in hooks. 

It was drizzling as usual, and the 
nests were in dense shade; we took 
photos of them as best we could, 
but none came out. The pygmies 
in the meantime had been looking 
round for the place where the spoor 
led away from the nests. There was 
no difficulty in finding this or 
keeping on it once we had started, 
for these heavy beasts sank deeply 
into the muddy ground at each step. 

Telling the four natives to keep 
well behind us, Robert and I took 
our rifles and followed the two pygmies. 
They went along very cautiously, 
looking back at us with disgust if 
we broke a twig or made the slightest 
noise. We followed the spoor like 
this for about an hour, going straight 
up the mountain, the bamboo getting 
much thinner, and we realised we 
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must be somewhere near the upper 
edge of it, which denotes an altitude 
of about 11,000 feet. ti 

Suddenly, ahead of us, there was@ 
sort of squealing yell, and the pygmies 
vanished.: There, about twenty ‘yards 
off, we saw some huge black objects, 
which increased in size as the gorillas 
all rose from a sitting position on te 
their hind -legs, holding on to the 
bamboo as they stood up to gets 
better view of us. There were about 
twelve of them. They had been 
sitting down in a rough circle with 
one or two totos rolling about m 
the middle, and it was almost certainly 
one of these totos that has seen uw 
first and squealed with alarm. 

The gorillas were all pitch black, 
except one, the nearest to us, and 
he was quite grey. It was a most 
alarming sight. Their arms as they 
held on to the bamboo appeared to 
be very long and at least a foot thick: 
They had small beady black eyes in 
their bullet-like heads, which sat 
squat on their shoulders with ap- 
parently no neck; their chests were 
immense, quite bare and pitch black 
and shiny, as if they had been polished 
with blacklead. They were. very 
bandy-legged and had terrific stomachs; 
in fact, the weight seemed to be all 
in their bellies and chests. 

We stood staring at each other for 
what seemed to me like five minutes, 


but it may only have been a few seconds; - 


then the old man with a grunt started 
to come towards us. This was too 
much for me, and I let fly. He was 
hit in the chest and crashed to the 
ground. The roar of the gun demoral- 
ised the rest, with one exception, and 
Robert shot at it as it came in our 
direction. It pitched over on to its 
face, and the rest cleared off, making 
@ loud grunting noise. 

We stood by in case it came-to. It 
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seemed to be a female. While we were 
standing like this, Robert moved to 
one side a little and said, ‘‘ Look, 
there is something moving under it.” 
He stooped down to one side and 
pulled out a very young baby gorilla. 

We were excited at this stroke of 
luck, but distressed because the poor 
little beast was covered in blood. We 
looked as well as we could to see if 
ib -was wounded, but could not make 
certain until we had washed the blood 
away. I took a bottle out of the 
chop-box and told one of the natives, 
who had now caught us up, to fill 
it at a nearby stream at the bottom of 
the gorge. He dug his toes in at the 
idea and said nothing would make 
him wander about the mountam with 
these horrible-looking brutes about, 
so I had to go part of the way with 
him to act as bodyguard. The boy 
shot down to the bottom of the gorge, 
only half-filled the bottle in his fear, 
and was up in no time. We washed 
the baby, a female, using our hand- 
kerchiefs to wipe away the blood, and 
found to our delight that she was not 
even scratched, and, as far as we could 
see, not damaged at all. 

We wrapped her up in one of our 
greatcoats and gave her to a boy 
to hold, then we turned our attention 
to the other gorilla. This, as I have 
said, was an enormous brute, obviously 
the old man of the tribe and quite 
grey, especially on the back. We 
propped them up as best we could 
and took several photographs of them, 
but it was still raining and the light 
was very bad, so the photos did not 
come out too well. 

All this time the remaining gorillas 
were still to be heard not more than 
&@ hundred yards away, grunting and 
making weird noises; the natives 
told us theyjwere sure to come back 
to see what had happened to their 
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old man. We realised that the 
skeletons of these beasts would be 
just as valuable to a museum as the 
skins, and the problem now arose 
how to get them down the mountain, 
We only had the four natives and 
two little pygmies, and, even if we 
decided to take only the male down, 
it would be quite impossible, since 
we judged his weight to be all of six 
hundred pounds. 

There was only one thing to do; 
we must skin them where they were, 
cut as much meat off the bones as 
possible, and then we might be able 
to get the bones and skin of the two 
beasts back to camp. 

One of us stood on guard with a 
rifle ready in case the other gorillas 
came back, while the other, with his 
rifle handy, started to skin the two 
animals. The fur on the backs, legs, 
and arms was very long, about four 
inches, and it was this hair hanging 
down that made their arms look so 
colossally thick when we first saw 
them. The old man was about six 
feet high, allowing for the bandiness 
of his legs, and sixty-eight inches 
round the chest, considerably more 
round the belly, and twenty-four 
inches round the forearm. The skin 
was quite thin, only about a quarter 
of an inch thick in most places and 
very much thinner on the chest, but 
it was an inch and a half thick for a 
short distance at the back of the neck. 

When we had finished skinning we 
cut away as much meat as we could 
from the bones, then tied them up 
with creepers into four loads, and 
started off down to camp. We could 
still hear the other gorillas, though we 
had seen no more of them. The boys 
did not relish the idea of carrying the 
gorilla remains, but we pacified them 
with promises of lengths of cloth and 
salt. 
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We periodically looked at the baby 
still wrapped in the greatcoat, and 
when we got back made a thorough 
examination of it. It could not 
have been more than a day or two 
old. It was a friendly little beast, but 
as soon as we got back it started to 
ory, rather like a human baby. As it 
was obviously hungry the problem 
now was how to feed it. We could 
not get fresh milk, but had plenty of 
Nestlés with us, so we mixed some of 
this in a cup and put it to the baby’s 
mouth, but there was nothing doing ; 
smelling the milk, it yelled louder than 
ever. We dipped a finger in the cup 
and offered it that, and, thank good- 
ness, it sucked furiously. 

Robert had a grand idea. Luckily 
we had brought a spare piece of 
rubber tubing for the acetylene lamps 
on our motor-cycles; he fitted this 
through a cork which he put in a 
Worcester Sauce bottle. This was 
@ great success; the baby gorilla 
fairly gulped the milk down, but it 
had not drunk much before it got 
hicoups and would not take any 
more. I was feeding it at the time, 
but Robert grabbed it from me, held 
it up by its legs with its head hanging 
down, and solemnly began to beat 
its back, choking me off meanwhile 
for not knowing how to bring up 
one’s young. When I argued, he swore 
he had seen lots of mothers treat 
their babies in the same way. At 
any rate it had the desired effect, 
the hiccups stopped, and the gorilla 
began sucking its bottle once more. 
As it always got hiccups when it 
fed we later tied a bit of string round 
the rubber tube, so that it did not 
get the milk quite so fast. 

We had no scales, but put the baby’s 
weight at birth at about ten pounds. 
We put it to bed that night in a box 
with Bess; immediately it clutched 
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hold of the fur around her neck and 
seemed quite happy. Bess took 
it from the first, and often later on, 
forgetting about the gorilla, we would 
call the dog out, and she would arrive 
looking thoroughly miserable with 
the baby protesting loudly and cluteh.- 
ing her tightly round the neck. if 

We sat up very late that night 
finishing skinning out the hands and 
feet of the male and female gorillas; 
and next morning we put the boys 
on to boiling all the bones, being 
careful to keep the two lots separate, 

The pygmies arrived and asked 
about their promised meat. We told 
them we should be busy all morning, 
but if they could find buffalo some. 
where near, in the afternoon we 
would go out and shoot one. 

We stretched the skins out on 
trestles to keep them off the ground; 
later on we had to put burning charcoal 
under them to help dry the skins; 
because jVywas very wet and cold; 
and wewere afraid thatthe hair 
might slip if the skins took too long to 
dry. 

That afternoon the pygmies came 
in saying they had located buffalo 
not far away, so we set out, and 
luckily came across them in a small 
glade and were able to shoot two. 
These buffalo were much smaller than 
the Uganda ones and red in colour. 
Robert and I thought they were 
probably bush cows; the pygmies 
told us they were tough customers to 
kill and very savage. 

While we were looking at the dead 
buffalo one of the pygmies unslung @ 
horn that was over his shoulders 
and blew a long note on it.. On our 
inquiring, the interpreter told us that 
this was to call up the rest of his clan, 
and that in a few minutes the pygmies 
would arrive to carry the buffalo 
meat back to their camp. We said 
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we would stop, as we were anxious 
to see the other pygmies; he inter- 
preted this to our two, and they 
were quite excited. We asked what 
the trouble was, and he said that 
the other pygmies would not appear 
whilst we were there. So we went 
about a hundred yards away in the 
forest and sat down. We had not 
long to wait before we heard loud 
chattering, and going back quietly we 
were able to see quite a lot of these 
strange little men and women before 
one of them spotted us and gave the 
alarm, and they all vanished into 
the forest. 

That evening the boy got back 
from Ruchuru with our licences, and 
Robert, who could read French reason- 
ably well, started to examine them. 
On the back was a list of the animals 
that we were entitled to kill, or, as it 
put it, the animals it was permissible 
to kill, and also a list of those not 
permissible. Having read gjoud the 
list of the*animals we could kill, he 


started on the other. It was headed 


by gorilla, followed by white rhino and 
okapi. 

“ Hell,” said Robert, looking up. 
“We seem to have committed quite 
& few offences—hunting, killing, and 
capturing three gorillas.” From what 
we had previously heard from the 
Belgians about the infringement of 
game laws in the Congo, we reckoned 
it would cost us at least two years 
in the Stanleyville Jail if we were 
caught with the gorilla skins and 
baby: so we decided that as soon as 
the skins were dry we would shift 
camp to a range of hills about twenty 
miles away, which the natives had 
pointed out as being a well-known 
place for elephant. We thought that 
the sooner we put twenty miles or 
80 between us and our present camp 
the better. We did not want any 
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Belgian officials visiting us and talking 
to the natives round about. 

The little gorilla seemed to be 
doing quite well; she was a most 
attractive little thing, and quite as 
helpless as any human baby—not 
that Robert or I knew anything 
about babies. She would just stay 
put wherever we laid her down; 
she could not even lift up her head, 
but she had a very strong grip with 
her hands, and hung on to Bess or 
her bottle like a leech. She had no 
teeth and often went to sleep sucking 
her thumb. We decided to call her 
Billie. She looked more like a live 
gollywog than anything else, and was 
covered in hair except on her chest 
and face; this hair was about an 
inch long and stood up on end all 
round her head. Billie slept most of 
the day, but woke up about every four 
or five hours, when she immediately 
screamed for her bottle. She had 
powerful lungs. When she was a few 
weeks older, after we had fed her we 
sometimes put her down on one of our 
beds, and she would lie and kick 
her legs about ; if we tickled her under 
the arms, she would screw her face 
up into an obvious grin and make a 
chuckling noise, She really was a 
fascinating little creature. 

We had an ordinary tin safari bath 
with us, the kind that has a lid and 
a wicker basket inside so that it can 
be used as a trunk while travelling. 
This wicker basket we turned into 
a cradle for Billie to sleep in, and we 
would put Bess with her at night 
to keep her warm. We kept the 
cradle between our two beds and had 
to keep a hurricane-lamp burning to 
heat up Billie’s milk when she woke, 
for we had no stove or spirit-lamp with 
us. This was the grim part of the 
show; we would wake up with the 
little brute screaming at the top of 
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her voice, while Bess looked on 
thoroughly ashamed of herself. Then 
one or other of us would have to turn 
up the lamp and heat the milk in a 
dish over the flame. The baby was 
always fed before we went to bed, 
about nine o’clock, yet she never 
failed to wake up once and very 
often twice during the night, which, 
if we had had a hard day’s trek, 
was not so good. It amuses me 
when I think of our feeding the 
little brute in the middle of the night. 
Whoever’s turn it was to feed her 
would put the dish on the lamp 
and pick up the gorilla to try and 
quieten her, giving her her own thumb 
to suck. This would pacify her for 
& minute or two, but after that 
nothing would silence her except a 
feed, and she would scream and 
scream, nearly driving us frantic. 
I would lose my temper with her 
eventually and nearly shake her head 
off, saying, “‘ Shut up, you little devil, 
will you. Shut Up!” Then Robert 
‘would invariably murmur, “ Steady 
on, Hugh, remember she is two 
thousand quid.” For that is what 
we considered she was worth. 

We went out once or twice after 
elephant, but did not see one worth 
shooting ; so after four or five days, 
when we thought the gorilla skins 
were dry, we packed up and moved 
camp to the range of hills the natives 
had told us of, where we hoped to 
get some decent elephant. We had 
our own porters with us, signed on 
in Uganda, and before moving camp 
we called them all up and explained 
that though we had shot gorillas it 
was against the law, and we all were 
liable to imprisonment. 

We wrapped the skins up in the 
ground-sheet of the tent, and the 
skeletons were hidden away carefully 
in boxes. We had to teach one of our 
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boys how to feed Billie, so that shie Bihought 
should be regularly fed when we wets §Belgian 
away shooting, and we explained 6 §, check 
him that he was not to take her out offshot. | 
the tent if there were any strange steps & 
natives about, as we did not want her §could s 
to be seen by anyone. We also toldGwas cx 
him that if she cried he could very Jweight 
often quieten her by giving her her§had ur 
thumb to suck. fellow. 
When we came to the first villages} How 
down the mountain we got somie fcamp 
fresh cow’s milk, which we presented § anothe 
to Billie in her bottle, thinking she § ours, a 
would prefer it to tinned milk. ‘She } walkin 
had one suck, and to our surprise § white 1 
would not take any more, but started J policer 
to seream just as if she were hungry. J were c 
At first we thought she must be ill; J for sh 
then Robert had a brainwave and § quite 
got a little sugar, mixed it with the § oursel 
milk, and tried her again with’ it, § things 
Sure enough she started to suck right j that « 
away. She had been used to Nestlés § was ji 
sweet milk, and nothing was going to § any m 
make her take anything so uninterest- § were 
ing as unsweetened milk. was | 
A few days later we came across § single 
an elephant while we were out hunting, } tusk \ 





‘and shot it before we realised that it § the w 


had only one tusk. It was about ang Mal 
eighty-pounder, but, of course, wef off t 
should never have shot it if we had § any r 
noticed beforehand that it was a § wake 
single tusker. ; ask 1 

Two days later we again sighted an § The 
elephant, and when we got into position § looki1 
we found that it also had only one tusk. § the 1 
We did not shoot it, and were walking § lamp 
quietly away when Robert asked me § the t 
if I did not think that its one tusk § and - 
was about the same size as the one} up | 
we had already. He suggested that § thur 
we should shoot it, and later, when we } milk 
had to declare the tusks at'the Ous- § certs 
toms, hand the two tusks in as a pair § hear 
from one elephant. I quite agreed § told 
that this was a good idea; we both § aske 
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thought it very unlikely that the 
Belgian officials would be able to keep 
a check on the number of elephant we 
shot. Consequently we retraced our 
steps and shot it, and from what we 
could see of the tusk in its head, it 
was certainly near enough to the 
weight of the other eighty-pounder we 
had up at the camp to pass as its 
fellow. 

However, when we got back to 
camp the first thing we saw was 
another tent pitched not far from 
ours, and a number of Belgian askaris 
walking about. As we approached a 
white man in the uniform of a Belgian 
policeman came out to meet us. We 
were certain he was there to arrest us 
for shooting gorilla, but he seemed 
quite affable when we introduced 
ourselves, and asked, among other 
things, if we had any luck out shooting 
that day. We naturally thought he 
was just marking time, and that at 
any moment he would arrest us. We 
were also fed up; for we knew he 
was bound to hear we had shot a 
single tusker that day, and the first 
tusk was lying outside our tent for all 
the world to see. 

Making some feeble excuse I went 
off to the tent, thinking that at 
any moment the young gorilla might 
wake up and that the policeman would 
ask what all the noise was about. 
The boy was sitting inside the tent 
looking thoroughly frightened, with 
the milk all ready on the hurricane- 
lamp. He told me he had not left 
the tent since the policeman arrived, 
and that when the gorilla had woken 
up he had immediately stuck her 
thumb in her mouth and put the 
milk in the bottle. He was quite 
certain that the policeman had not 
heard it. I congratulated him and 
told him to carry on; and when he 
asked me what the policeman was 
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there for I told him we had not yet 
found out, but that if he already 
knew about the gorilla we had shot 
and was going to arrest us all, we 
should have to find an opportunity 
to make a dash for the Uganda Border 
and get out as best we could. 

As soon as I got a chance I told 
Robert that the boy had carried out 
our instructions, and the policeman 
had certainly neither seen nor heard 
Billie. 

It was about three o’clock when 
we got back to camp, and from then 
until after dinner we talked to that 
Belgian policeman about everything 
we could think of, but could not 
find out why he was there. In fact, 
he seemed as ill at ease as we were. 

At sundown we gave him lots to 
drink, but it was well after dinner 
before the situation eased itself. We 
made some chance remark about the 
price we had paid for our elephant 
licences in the Congo, and the police- 
man suddenly leapt to his feet and 
insisted on shaking us both by the 
hand, saying we had taken a great 
load off his mind, and would we 
excuse him if he asked to see our 
licences. We produced them, and I 
thought he was going to kiss us. 
Then he burst out with the informa- 
tion that he had really come to arrest 
us for shooting elephant without a 
licence. He was full of apologies, 
but said he had been sent out from 
a@ station south of where we were 
camped, and, of course, the Chef 
‘de Poste there had no idea that we 
had got our licences in Ruchuru. He 
then went on to tell us that some 
Europeans had been poaching elephant 
in the Congo, and when the police 
had been sent after them they had 
put up a sorap and got away over 
the border: and, as he was under the 

impression that we had no licences 
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and might do the same, he had brought 
his troop of twenty askaris. 

I have said that the policeman 
was very relieved when he heard that 
we had _ licences, but, believe me, 
it, was nothing to what Robert and 
I felt when it became clear that he 
knew nothing about our gorilla-hunting 
expedition, 

We gave him more of our dwindling 
supply of whisky and had some our- 
selves: we felt we needed it. Late 
that. evening we brought the con- 
versation round to gorilla. To our 
amazement he told us that gorilla 
were very common in the Congo; he 
said he had a young one himself. We 
did not know what to make of this, but 
told him he was very lucky, and added 
that we should like to get hold of 
one. He immediately said that nothing 
could be more simple; he would be 
charmed to give us his. We thanked 
him and said that we should be 
delighted to accept it. He replied 
that he was going back to his station 
the next day and would send it out 
to. us immediately he got there. 

His station was about fifty miles 
away, so he would not be there for 
three days, and he asked us where 
he should send the gorilla ; for we had 
told him we were going to move camp 
also. We gave him a letter to the 
bank manager, Ruchuru, and asked 
him to send it there; we also asked 
the bank manager if he would be 
kind enough to look after it until 
we, arrived. 

We turned in about eleven o’clock, 
and Robert and I discussed how we 
could manage about Billie, who would 
be bound to wake up at least once 
during the night and was certain to 
be heard by the policeman in his 
tent nearby, and also by his askaris 
sleeping round the fire not far off. 

We decided that the only thing to 
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with the bottle of milk ready, and q) os be 
half-past two wake the other, wh the 
would sit up till daylight. Som a 
tossed up for the choice of shifts— volisa 
Robert won, and decided to do 

first watch, Hine Be 


The Belgian had told us that then quite « 
had been a number of natives kill : 

; - 7480, it V 
at this camp by man-eating leopards danger 
and that he was going to have a guani aindos 
on his tent. He offered to supply . 
with a guard as well, but we poli h ome 
declined the offer, not wanting anyon F , 
near our tent, and not believing a wonl oa 
of his story. into hi 

Robert and I discussed the lud Rob 
we had had with the Belgian’s offe said he 
of another gorilla, but could not mal would 
head or tail of it. It was hard t pone 
believe that this chap would no slight 
know the value of a live gorilla; an had al 
if he did he would be a fool to giw 
it to us: so we decided that they gg 
must be much more common than w . 
had imagined. - — 

At half-past two that mornin ae ‘. 
Robert woke me up, but I was tile. 
half asleep when I heard him sq pad 
something about giving the —— Rot 
policeman a jar; then telling me t of th 
look after the gorilla, he disappeare dilike 
out of the back of the tent. As soa dhe 
as he got outside he started to loo 
off his army .45 revolver and did nd 
stop until he had fired all six rounds 





I leapt out of bed thinking he | mr 
gone mad. The policeman and th that ¢ 
askaris must have thought the sam des 
because the Belgian was sc: eamningy | a1] 


like a child at the very top of hit night 
voice, and there was a nasty rattling 


of rifle-bolts from the two askaris Hon 
guarding his tent. oF thr 


When I got outside Robert Wel ati ar 
half-way. over to the Belgian’s tent dad's 
shouting to him to shut up. I asked We 
him what the hell the idea was, perch 
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"abut all he said was, “Didn’t you above a papyrus swamp about half a 
“gee the leopard?” He went over mile in extent. We asked the natives 
"0 the Belgian’s tent, and after he if there were any elephant about, 
had quietened him he told him the and, pointing down to the swamp 
“"fmost marvellous story about how he directly below us, they said, “ Yes, 
had seen a huge leopard stalking his— a big one lives down there.” They 
ab thal the Belgian’s—tent. He said he was told us this elephant had been causing 
ih  Aquite sure he had wounded it and, if a lot of damage to their crops and 
ail 490, it would be a hundred times more had killed several natives when they 
Z " {dangerous than before. The Belgian endeavoured to drive it away. We 
o “|thanked him most profusely for had heard many similar stories before, 
-_ ~ssaving his life, and, having told the but the elephant had seldom materia- 
belie "laskaris to double the guard and keep _lised, so we asked if they were quite 
; AnyoM y special look-out, he handed them certain it was in the swamp then. 
bo wa more ammunition and disappeared They said it was; it never left the 
he tal into his tent. swamp except to go to their shambas. 
"e * Robert came back chuckling and © We still didnot bélieve them, 80 
oh a said he was quite certain the Belgian one of them went to the edge of the 
hard J would now spend the remainder of cliff and, pointing down, said, “ If you 
ald na the night awake, which would be a_ do not believe us, come and look at it 
la; on slight compensation for the sleep he for yourselves.” 
pe in had already lost. I told him I could We walked over, and sure enough we 
‘ab th not see that part of the joke, because were soon able to make out the back 
than wi”? if Billie woke up and yelled of an elephant standing by a big clump 
before I could feed her, we should of bush stuff growing in the papyrus. 
tl both be shot by the askaris ; for they It was then about two o'clock in 
sly would be sure that the noise was the afternoon: we told the natives we 
.  __Sbeing made by the imaginary man- would go straight down to the swamp 
~* seating leopard. and into the papyrus after this elephant. 
~~ | Robert snored solidly for the rest They looked at us in amazement and 
_ of the night, while I had to stay said that although a rifle was a very 
peer} awake and listen to the murmur of the wonderful thing it would be certain 
“<i askaris, and for the first sound of the death to go into the papyrus after 
did no? "28 gorilla waking up. I never that particular elephant, and they 
oneal realised before what a horrible life went on to tell us gruesome tales of 
he had mothers must have with their babies. the damage it had done and the 
rye But still it was comforting to think cunning way it had killed several 
me that the Belgian policeman, who was natives. We asked them how we 
_-_ | the unsuspecting cause of all this, was were to get it if we did not go in after 
ef in all probability spending a wakeful it, and they said that long before 
rattling night too. dark it would come out into the 
kari Robert was always doing mad _ short grass that surrounded the swamp. 
things like this, and it was only two This seemed too easy, but as the 
<t or three days later that we had rather natives seemed so certain that the 
a's, to a amusing experience with a native elephant would spend all day in the 
I asked and an elephant. swamp we decided to wait where we 
“ie We were camped near a village were and watch him. 
perched on the side of a cliff 500 feet We got our deck-chairs and sat 
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there watching him, and asked the 
natives the size of tusks. .As usual 
with natives when they are describing 
ivory or the length of a buck’s horns, 
they were terrific. But this time we 
were inclined to believe them, because 
they could hardly help knowing the 
size of his tusks; they had only to 
look over the edge to see him from 
their front doors. 

At about four o’clock he started to 
move slowly towards one side of the 
swamp, so we took our rifles and one 
of the local natives to show us the 
way down. When we got near the 
swamp we could hear the elephant 
whenever he moved, so it was quite 
an easy matter to get into a position 
from where we could see him when he 
appeared. 

The native with us was wearing 
a goatskin over his back, fastened by 
a cord on one shoulder. He seemed 
thoroughly frightened of the elephant 
and very anxious to keep well in 
behind us. The elephant came slowly 
on. The whole thing seemed all too 
easy because he was bound to appear 
not more than twenty yards away 
from us, and all we had to do was 
to be ready to shoot him. We felt 
sure there must be a snag somewhere. 

There was. Suddenly the papyrus 
parted and there appeared the biggest 
elephant I have ever seen. Robert 
and I both put up our rifles, and as 
quickly lowered them again and looked 
at each other. The elephant was 
gazing straight at us, and he was in 
full, view ; but to our dismay he had 
not got the sign of a tusk, and from 
what. we could see of him, if he had 
ever had any, he must have lost them 
in his extreme youth, because he had 
not the usual bulge in the lip which is 
there. even if the tusks have been 
broken off. 
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The native with us, seeing. th 
we did not fire, suddenly said, ‘‘ The 








it is, Bwana; why don’t you shod 






it?” And he started to edge away 
The elephant, obviously full of curig 
sity, took a step towards us. Rober 
grabbed at the native and 
hold of the goatskin on: his back 
and to my amusement and the native} 
horror, said, “I can’t see an elephax 
Where is it ?” 





The boy by this time was nearly 
frantic with fear. He pointed ove 
his shoulder saying, ‘‘ There it:is ; why 
don’t you shoot it?” and struggle 
furiously to get away, terror depicted 
all over his face, while Robert con- 
tinued to hold his goatskin. All th 









time he assured the boy in a. low 


voice that indeed there was no elephant 
Suddenly the cord attached 





in sight. 
to the goatskin broke, and the ba 
dashed away, leaving Robert. with ¢ 
skin still clutched in his hand. : 
We were both in fits of laught 
The elephant all this time stood then 
staring at us. I do not suppose | 
had ever heard such a noise befor 
I quite expected, when the nati 
ran away, to see him charge. Wi 
stood ready, waiting to see what 
would do; we talked loudly, di 
cussing whether we ought to shoot hi 
or not, and finally decided again 
killing him, unless he came for us. 
We must have stood watching f 
four or five minutes, then Robe 
suddenly flung the skin, which | 
was still holding, towards the elephe 
This was too much for him, and wit 
a snort he turned round and di 
appeared into the papyrus. 
We picked up the skin and w 
back to the camp. One of the. be 
asked us why the native who had gc 
with us had come back in such 
hurry, telling everyone that the # 
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g thal Muzungus were either blind or very 
“'Then| drunk, because they could not see an 
elephant although they were almost 
within reach of its trunk. . 
We called the man up, and gave 
him back his skin. He. was. still 
ghil grey with fear, and asked us again 
why we had not shot the elephant. 
Robert explained to him that he was 
speaking the truth when he said 
he could not see a whole elephant 
because only half a one was there; 
the. half we wanted, its tusks, was 
It certainly was an extraordinary 
elephant and can have had no fear 
of human beings, because by the 





depicted 
ert oon. 


All th time we got back to camp he had 
a lows come out of the swamp again and 
elephanig was peacefully strolling about, help- 
attachelt ing himself to titbits off the trees and 
the boys bushes. We called several of the 
with thj natives to the edge of the cliff to 
_} have a look at him, and asked them 
laughterg about the stories they had told us 
od thers of the size of his tusks. He was 
oppose hg then not more than three or four 
> beforg hundred yards away, and at that 
> natims distance it was impossible not to 
ge. Wa see that he had no tusks, But it 
what hy is also almost impossible to get a 
ily, dis§ native to admit to telling a lie, and 
hoot him§ one of them promptly assured us that 
| agains the elephant must have shed its tusks 

r us. in the swamp that day. 
ching ft That evening we. discussed our 
| Roberl§ future operations and decided we had 
vhich better go to Ruchuru, where we 
elephant. Were anxious to see the young gorilla 
and wit that the policeman had _ promised 
and dig Us, and where we could make inquiries 
‘| sbout the unadministered country 

und ¥ west of Lake Edward, 
the. be To get to Ruchuru, the natives 
had gong said, would take us three days through 
, such @ UWinhabited country, and the second 


day’s march would be a hard one, across 
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twenty-five miles of lava thrown. out 
from Namalagala or some other vol.. 
cano that had erupted years ago. 

We managed to get one. of the 
natives to come with us as guide, 
and set out next day. That night 
we camped at a water-hole on the 
edge of the stretch of lava, which 
looked to us unending; for in the 
haze caused by the, smoke from 
Namalagala we could not see more 
than a few miles in any direction. 

I shall never forget the next day’s 
march. The guide had told us_ it 
was going to be hot, and for once 
in his life at any rate he spoke the 
truth. The heat was indescribable. 
The lava was pitch black, and by 
ten o’clock in the morning the porters 
were complaining of their feet, for the 
lava had become burning hot. To add 
to our troubles, .at about one o’clook 
the surface of the lava began to show 
cracks, and a little farther on it was 
all broken up, just as if it had been 
ploughed with an immense plough. 
This made the going very hard. indeed, 
especially for the porters; . for it 
meant jumping across from one sharp 
ridge to another, a proceeding made 
doubly hard by the loads they carried 
on their heads. 

We came to the conclusion that 
the cause of the broken surface was 
probably an earthquake after the 
lava had settled and hardened. At 
any rate we could only go on and 
hope that it would improve. By 
two o’clock the porters were almost 
exhausted and all very thirsty, so we 
called a halt and gave each man 
about half a pint of water. 

At about four o’clock the surface 
became much less broken, and the 
going was easier; but we could still 
see no sign of trees or any other kind 
of vegetation to indicate that we were 
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getting out of the lava. The boys 
were grumbling badly, and threatened 
to chuck their loads down and continue 
to the other side without them. The 
guide became more and more un- 
popular with them, for they reckoned 
by now there was no end to the lava. 
Robert and I told them that if by 
five o’clock we could still see no sign 
of the other side we would let them 
go on without the loads. Shortly after 
five we did this, with the exception 
of course of Billie; but we had not 
gone far when we came across a tiny 
puddle of rain-water in a hollow in the 
lava; but it was nothing but green 
scum. We told the boys to scatter 
and look for other holiows that might 
still be holding water, and soon one of 
them discovered some in a larger 
basin-like hollow. This also was 
covered with green scum, but there 
was plenty of it. 

We decided to camp there, and 
after the porters had all had a drink 
and were rested a little we sent them 
back for the loads and remained there 
for the night. 

I shall never forget that water. 
After the first drink and our thirst 
was assuaged, we examined it more 
closely. It was alive with little 
insects, and, although we had knocked 
away the top scum, it was still a 
brilliant green, and when we filtered 
it through a cloth there were millions 
of little insects like water-fleas left 
behind. We made the boys boil it, 
and Robert and I disinfected ours with 
plenty of whisky. It was impossible 
to pitch a tent, so we told the boys to 
fix up our beds and boil some water. 
Robert and I fed on a tin of bully 
beef. 

Although our guide said we were 
bound to be over the lava in an 
hour, in the morning we decided to 
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take no chances and make a really 
early start. 5 

That night the boys slept on the 
bare lava, which did not add to the 
guide’s popularity. It must have 
been desperately hard. a 

We had put Billie to bed with 
Bess as usual, in her cradle between 
our beds, but we woke up to find 
Billie making more noise than usual, 
The heat of the day had been too 
much for Bess, and she did not con: 
sider the cradle big enough for the 
little gorilla as well. We fixed her up 
as well as we could with a blanket 
under one of our beds, fed Billie, 
and went to sleep again. |. 

In the morning we found Bew 
had had four pups, but they were 
all dead. When the boys begaii 
to collect the loads preparatory t 
starting she brought her pups one 
after the other and solemnly put 
them near the boxes so that they 
should not be forgotten. It wai 
most pathetic, and I held her whilé 
Robert took the pups some distanos 
away. After the safari had started 
Bess went running from one boy to 
another, whining and looking up at 
the loads as much as to say, “‘ Which 
of you has got my puppies ?” 

Our guide admitted he had lost 
his way the previous day; and we 
agreed it was a very easy thing to do, 
owing to the thick haze that enveloped 
the country and blotted out all land 
marks. 

We camped at about four o’clock 
that afternoon and reached Ruchurt 
before noon the following day. We 
inquired the way to the bank manager's 
house and went and introduced out 
selves to Forgét, the manager. He 
spoke English perfectly, which wai 
a@ great relief, for our French was 
decidedly sketchy. 
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As can be imagined, it was not 
long before we asked if the young 
gorilla we had been promised had 
arrived. He looked rather blank at 
this and said he did not know any- 
thing about a gorilla, but he certainly 
had a monkey for us, and led us 
round to the back premises where, 
to our disgust, we saw a young baboon 
tied to a tree. 

We could not help laughing, and 
explained what had happened. Forgét 
[said he knew that particular policeman 
and would be surprised if he knew the 
difference between a crocodile and an 
elephant, let alone a baboon and a 
gorilla. He said that if we could wait 
in Ruchuru for two days he would 
like to come with us to do some 
shooting, but that he was not interested 
in lion. 

While we were talking one of our 
boys arrived with a lamp and told 
us that Robert’s dog had just been 
taken off the veranda of the rest-house 
by a leopard. Robert leapt to his feet 
and said he was going to teach that 
something leopard to pinch his dog. 
Forgét, I am sure, must have thought 
we were both quite mad, Robert in 
particular, because Robert said that 
whatever happened he was going to 
get the remains of his dog back from 
the leopard. 

We hurried to the rest-house, where 
we found Bess whom we had luckily 
left shut up in the bathroom with 
Billie and the boy, as. we were taking 
no risks of the young gorilla being 
seen by anyone. Bess was scared 
stiff; I suppose she could scent the 
leopard and had heard Jock yelp. 

We loaded our shot-guns with 8.8.G., 
took a hurricane-lamp, and looked 
round for the leopard’s spoor, which 
was easy to find as it was dragging 
the dog. The spoor led us to a nearby 
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patch of thick elephant grass. When 
we got to the edge of this I naturally 
stopped and told Robert that we should 
not have far to go in the morning to 
find the remains of Jock. He just 
looked at me and said he was damned 
if a leopard was going to eat his dog 
without his doing something about 
it, and to my amazement plunged 
straight into the thick elephant grass. 

I realised that it was useless to 
argue with him, so followed in as 
closely as possible. We had only 
gone a short distance when there 
was a loud growl and a rush, then 
more growling a little farther off. 

As soon as we had collected ourselves, 
and I had offered a hurried prayer of 
thanks that the leopard had gone 
away, Robert let out a tremendous 
yell and made a dash towards the 
leopard, kicking the elephant grass 
about as he went. Luckily this 
imaginary charge worked all right, 
and we heard it going away from us. 
It had left the dog where it had first 
been disturbed, and Robert picked 
him up and took him back to the rest- 
camp, where we buried him next day. 
I had often seen Robert do mad 
things before, but this was quite 
the maddest. 

We had not been back long at the 
rest-camp when Forgét arrived. He 
was relieved to see us both alive, and 
asked what the terrible yell was that 
must, he was sure, have woken up 
everyone in Ruchuru. I told him it 
was only my mad brother’s war-cry 
as he charged a leopard when it was 
on its kill. 

We produced a bottle of whisky, 
and Forgét agreed that a night-cap 
would not do us any harm. [I felt 


it would do me a lot of good; I was 
still feeling shattered by 
behaviour. 


Robert’s 
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While we were having a drink we 
cautiously brought the subject round 
to gorilla, and asked Forgét what he 
knew about them. 

He said they inhabited Mounts 
Mikeno and Karisimbi, but he had 
never seen one and had never heard 
of one being shot ; they were supposed 
to be a different variety from those on 
the West Coast of Africa, and much 
more rare. 

We asked him what would happen 
if we tried to shoot one, and he advised 
us very strongly against this, saying 
he would hate to hear of us serving 
two years’ imprisonment in the Stan- 
leyville Jail, which, from all accounts, 
was a very unpleasant place to do 
time in. 

. After he had left, Robert and I 
discussed what we should do about 
Billie: if Forgét came on safari with 
us he was certain to find out about 
her, and we wondered if it would 
not be better to tell him the. story, 
having first extracted a promise that 
he would not give the show away. 
We decided against this ; for it would 
have been unfair to him in the event 
of our being caught in possession of 
the gorilla. 

There was only one course left 
open to us, and that was to send 
Billie across the border to Kabale 
as soon as we could. So early next 
morning we sent off three of our boys 
with a letter to Philips in Kabale, the 
skins and skeletons of the gorilla, little 
Billie, and enough condensed milk 
to last her for about a month. In 
the letter we asked Philips to look 
after the skins and skeletons and to 
keep an eye on the boy, who thoroughly 
understood the feeding and care of 
the young gorilla. We gave the boys 
enough money to buy food, and 
promised them a very substantial 
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reward if the gorilla was alive when 
we reached Kabale. 

The boys did their job well, ar 
when we reached Kabale some weeks 
later we found that Billie was ve 
fit and had put on quite a lot of weight, 
a fact that I appreciated next day 
when I started off on my motor-bicyele 
on the three hundred and fifty mik 
ride to Kamigo carrying her in my 
shirt. When I left Kabale the gorillas 
weighed about fourteen pounds; by 
the time I had reached Johnsons 
shamba at Masaka that evening, 
having travelled about a hundred and 
eighty miles, my neck was nearly 
broken, and I should have put her 
weight at not less than a hundred. 

Johnson, who had done a lot of 
elephant hunting in Karamoja befor 
it was administered by the British, 
was very interested in the young 
gorilla. We spent the evening te 
gether, and decided to stop the follow-§. 
ing night in Kampala. Here little 
Billie caused quite a stir, one of her§: 
admirers being the late Sir Robert 
Coryndon, who was then Governor 
of Uganda. 

The next day we reached Kamigo. 
Later, when the skins and skeletons 
arrived, we discussed the best way of 
disposing of them. We had taken lots 
of photographs on the safari, and we 
had them developed in Jinja. Unfor- 
tunately most of the photos we had 
taken of the gorilla on the mountain 
were very poor, owing to the bad 
light and weather, but others o 
elephant and lion came out well. 

We wrote to several well-known 
museums in different parts of the 
world, and to a millionaire who was 
noted for his interest in anthropology. 
We enclosed photos of the gorilla 
and also told them about the young 
one, but we said we had decided not 
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to offer her for sale as we thought 
a sea voyage for her at that age would 
be too risky. 

The highest offer we obtained for 
the skins and skeletons was from 


America, and amounted to about 
£600, provided that the specimens 
arrived in good condition. To get 
a reply from America in those days 
took about three months, and before 
we got this offer poor little Billie 
had died. We had unknowingly 
given her milk from a sick cow, she 
got violent diarrhcea, and, though we 
did everything we could think of 
and even went to the doctor in Jinja 
for advice, it was of no avail. 

When we got the letter offering us 
£600 for the two adult gorilla skins 
and skeletons we wrote again saying 
we could now complete the family 
group by adding the baby gorilla’s 
skin and skeleton. We got a reply 
increasing the offer from £600 to £1000, 
but turning down our suggestion that 
instead of sending the specimens 
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direct to America we should send 
them to a well-known firm of English 
taxidermists for inspection. 

All this correspondence took the 
best part of a year, and by the time 
we got the final reply rejecting our 
suggestions we were fed up and 
decided to send the gorilla group to 
England and have them auctioned. 

To cut a long story short they were 
bought for a hundred pounds by a 
well-known taxidermist, who mounted 
and displayed them in his window in 
London as a family group, where, 
according to my sister, they made 
quite a sensation. In fact, the taxi- 
dermist was asked to take them out of 
his window as the crowds were causing 
a block in the traffic. 

We lost track of the gorillas after 
that, though we tried to find out 
where they had gone, for we were 
most anxious to get a photo of the 
group. If anyone reading this can 


give me any information of their 
whereabouts I shall be most grateful. 
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COMMENT. 


In an admirable book on the General 
Election of 1945,1 the authors recall 
the Duke of Wellington’s observation 
that you can no more describe a 
battle than you can describe a ball- 
room. They add the reflection that 
the same might be said, even more 
forcibly, of an election. Like a battle, 
it is hidden in the dust and fog of war, 
and like a ballroom, it is confused by 
the independent manceuvres of gyrat- 
ing couples. Yet when the dust has 
settled, the fog has lifted, and the 
couples have moved off, some interest- 
ing facts may appear. 

By the judgment of history, certain 
General Elections stand by themselves. 
There was 1832, producing the Parlia- 
ment that passed the first Reform 
Bill. There was 1906, the year of the 
** Liberal landslide.” There was 1918, 
with its Coupons and its extravagant 
promises. These Elections were of 
especial importance not only because 
of the legislation the new Parliaments 
produced, but because they marked 
the end of one epoch and the beginning 
of another. Nothing afterwards was 
ever quite the same. They liquidated 
the past. They cast long shadows into 
the future. 

The Election of 1945 is likely 
to be counted in that distinguished 
company. From 1919 to 1945 the 
Conservatives virtually controlled the 
country. When they were in Opposi- 
tion, the Government in office had no 
clear majority ; and when they joined 
in a National Government, they were 
so much the largest part of it that on 
any important question of policy their 
opinion prevailed. So, in one of its 


aspects, the Election of 1945 was 4 
judgment on their stewardship. Mon 
particularly it rendered a_ verdigt 
under two heads. How far were th 
Conservatives at fault in the failure t 
keep another war from the world and 
peril of defeat from the British Com. 
monwealth ? And could they hay 
shown more vigour and enterprise in 
dealing with unemployment in th 
years between the wars ? 

On both these points the verdic 
went against the Conservatives; 
though this is by no means the same 
as saying that it should be given a 
favour of their opponents. That the 
Socialists could have reanimated the 
feeble body of the League of Nations 





or would have dealt more cleverly 
with the dictators is more than doubt- | 
ful; and there is no doubt at all that} 
they consistently opposed rearmament, 
and did so not, as nowadays they try 
to maintain, as a matter of routine and 
because it is the duty of an Opposition 
to oppose, but as a matter of policy 
and because they disliked expenditure 
on weapons of war. Yet the fact 
remained. The Conservatives were in 
power; they failed altogether to 
control the dictators ; their diplomacy 
suffered some humiliating rebufis; 
and finally they led the country not 
only into war, but to the very edge 
of defeat. The Socialists might have 
done worse: fortunately for us, they 
did not have the chance. 

In social policy the Conservative | 
record was far from contempt- 
ible. Thanks very largely to Neville 
Chamberlain, they carried out 4 
comprehensive programme of reforms. 





1 R. B. McCallum and Alison Readman: ‘ The British General Election of 1945.’ 
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They built or encouraged the building 
of five million houses. They abolished 
the worst of the slums. They reorgan- 
ised and developed National Insurance. 
But they could find no answer to the 
evil of unemployment, which domin- 
ated every other domestic issue. Here 
again the Socialists might have done 
no better and might conceivably have 
done much worse ; but the Conserva- 
tives were in power and must therefore 
shoulder the responsibility. 

In 1945 the ordinary elector was 
not especially interested in ideologies. 
He wanted two things and wanted 
them badly—that there should not be 
another war and that at home he 
should have regular work and a roof 
over his head. As he weighed the 
arguments, he looked first at the 
Conservative record and found it 
wanting, and then at the Socialist 
programme and found it attractive. 
On foreign policy there was little to 
choose between the parties, though 
there was always the thought that 
people who had done 0 little with the 
League were unlikely to do much 
more with the United Nations. On 
the domestic front, against the em- 
pirical methods of Tory reform the 
elector could set the allurements of a 
planned economy, supported by new 
men and bold schemes of nationalisa- 
tion. The Conservatives seemed to 
have nothing fresh to offer him, but 
Labour had something both fresh and 
tempting. In 1918 he had fallen for 
Mr Lloyd George and his homes for 
heroes ; so in 19465 he fell for Mr Attlee 
and his planned Utopia. Nor did he 
suffer his attention to be distracted 
by the affair of Professor Laski or the 
interventions of Lord Beaverbrook. 
The Professor and the Peer made the 
news, but they did not swing the 
votes. 

Mr McCallum and Miss Readman 
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make a careful comparison between 
the electoral tactics of the Conserva- 
tive and Labour Parties, and although 
awarding the latter the prize, point 
out that the Conservative campaign 
was honourably handicapped by a 
more scrupulous interpretation of the 
political truce during the war. But 
when this has been said, the Labour 
Party worked harder and more intelli- 
gently. It was also, in the opinion 
of the authors, more skilfully led. 
Whether the Conservatives would have 
done better or worse without the 
leadership of Mr Churchill is a debat- 
able question. The ordinary man 
would probably answer at once, “*‘ Much 
worse !’’; but the authors are not so 
sure. While at one time Mr Churchill 
appeared to be of incomparable value, 
@ moment arrived when his grip 
weakened, his judgment halted, and 
he no longer had the measure of 
the people he once had led so well. 
And they, while freely acknowledging 
his massive claims upon their gratitude 
and support, decided that he was not 
the man to lead them in peace. 

By now the electors have had 
opportunities of estimating the wisdom 
of their choice. An election is like a 
tidal wave. It may wash up a few 
treasures, but it also deposits some 
less desirable objects. No one can 
survey the Ministerial Benches today 
without an uneasy suspicion that the 
tidal wave of 1945 has left in its track 
little of outstanding value. The dis- 
illusionment began when we discovered 
that the Planners were much more 
interested in distant delights than in 
present pains. In their haste to 
nationalise the mines they ignored 
the nation’s present need for coal ; 
and to tell people who are sitting in 
front of an empty grate, or watching 
a smokeless chimney in the factory 
round the corner, that the mining 
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industry will be straightened out in 
twenty years’ time, is to offer the 
coldest of comfort. 

Twelve months ago the United 
States gave us a credit of astronomical 
proportions, to help us rebuild our 
exports and balance our overseas 
trading account; and although more 
than half the credit has now gone, 
there is little enough to show for it. 
Our exports are still far below the 
required figure and we have not the 
slightest prospect of balancing our over- 
seas trade account before the rest of 
the dollars have disappeared. During 
the coming crisis we shall doubtless 
find what consolation we can in the 
thought that the Bank of England is 
now the property of the nation. 

These are a few of the reflections 
which may occur to the elector as he 
looks back on his vote. He may 
go a little further and discover the 
fatal contradiction that perpetually 
confounds the policy of his rulers. By 
their creed they are compelled to 
denounce the profit motive and. those 
who practise it in industry; and by 
the necessities of the hour they must 
exhort the British employer to re- 
double his efforts. The two policies 
make bad bedfellows. The employer 
can hardly be blamed for hesitating 
to embark on long-term schemes of 
development when he is being menaced 
with the nearness of nationalisation. 
He would be less than human if the 
threat did not affect alike his con- 
fidence for the future and his energy 
in the present. A man under sentence 
of death is unlikely to pick much 
oakum in the period between trial and 
execution. 

The truth is that the Socialists have 
schooled themselves for so long to 
regard the employer as their enemy 
that they find it difficult now to treat 
him as their ally. At one moment 
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they denounce him as a cumberer’¢ 
the ground; at the next they urg 
him on to greater efforts. The othe 
day a leading Trade Union managed 
to enter a factory where hitherto the 
friendliest relations had existed | be. 
tween management and workers. The 
Union’s Book of Rules, among other 
warlike pronouncements, reminds its 
members that “today there are ouly 
two classes, the producing Working 
Class and the possessing Master Class. 
The interests of these two classes are 
opposed to each other.” Sir Stafford 
Cripps is well placed to judge how far 
this kind of doctrine will assist the 
appeals he is continually making for a 
national endeavour to produce more 
goods. He may ponder upon what 
would have happened at Dunkirk if, 
in the process of evacuation, the 
private soldiers of the Expeditionary 
Force had been encouraged to snipe 
at their officers. 

Such is the dilemma on whose horns 
the Government is impaled. Every 
speech from the Front Bench and 
every publication, from the White 
Paper downwards, warns us that we 
are facing an “economic Dunkirk” 
and that the need of the hour is for 
national unity and a combined effort ; 
but behind these weighty exhortations 
the whispering campaign of class 
hatred and economic war continues. 
Sooner or later the Government will 
have to make its choice: either it 
must bring its adherents to discipline 
and a new outlook on industry, or it 
must take the consequences of an 
economic catastrophe. 


The newspapers which persisted in 
describing the twenty members of 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., 
who have lately visited this country, 
as “Members of Parliament” have 
shown something less than accuracy 
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of definition. The invitation to these 
gentlemen may have been a good idea, 
though only an optimist would expect 
any relief to international tension to 
follow a series of feasts on vodka and 
caviar, imported by the hosts from 
the country of the guests. But if we 
must be hospitable, let us at least be 
acourate. The visitors were not 
“Members of Parliament,” as the 
term is commonly understood. The 
Supreme Soviet is not a Parliament ; 
it is not freely elected ; it is in effect 
a nominated body; and its Parlia- 
mentary powers are rather less than 
those of a Colonial Legislature with 
an official majority. To suggest that 
@ visit of its representatives to West- 
minster is an outing of democratic 
legislators goes beyond politeness and 
is more than a misuse of language. 
In these days of argument about what 
is and what is not a Parliament, and 
what constitutes or fails to constitute 
a free election, we cannot afford these 
hazy affabilities, which will placate 
nobody and puzzle everybody. Polo- 
nius could agree that a certain cloud 
was like a camel, a weasel, or a whale 
without damage to anybody; but we 
cannot admit that the Supreme Soviet 
is a Parliament without prejudice to 
the whole concept of parliamentary 
government, 

The point is likely to arise presently 
in another form. In April the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union held its first 
post-War Conference at Cairo. In the 
past such occasions have had very 
littke significance. They have pro- 
vided opportunities for the legislators 
of different countries to meet, to con- 
verse so far as language might allow, 
and to do a little decorous junketing 
together. The meetings were con- 
vivial, like an American ‘ Convention,’ 
rather than political, like a European 
Conference. They may not have 
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done much good, but equally they did 
no harm. 

Today the situation has changed. 
Although Europe has several Parlia- 
ments with doubtful credentials, no 
one, so far, has acceptably defined 
the qualifications for membership of 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union. Has 
Bulgaria a properly elected Parlia- 
ment, or Poland, or Yugoslavia? If 
they have, then what about Russia ? 
And if we are to discriminate, where 
is the line to be drawn, and by whom? 
By opening wide its doors the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union may dodge an 
immediate difficulty ; but it may also 
seriously compromise the foreign policy 
of certain of its members, who might 
be contesting the very positions which 
the Union might be surrendering. 
Another result is also possible. Just 
as base metal sends out of circulation 
the truly minted coins, so bogus 
Parliamen‘s might end by driving out 
of the Union the genuine articles ; 
but that, after all, is the Union’s 
business. 

On the surface, at any rate, the 
Russian visit passed off successfully. 
There were no untoward incidents, if 
we except an undiplomatie supple- 
mentary question by Sir Waldron 
Smithers at a moment when the 
guests were in the Gallery of the 
House of Commons. A slight awkward- 
ness also arose through the persistence 
of the fifteen British husbands whose 
Russian wives have not been allowed 
to join them in this country. They 
even sent a deputation to the visitors, 
under the mistaken impression that 
the Supreme Soviet would have either 
the power or the inclination to help 
them. The Russians were obviously 
taken aback by this appeal. Possibly 
they thought it odd that anyone 
should be so old-fashioned as to make 
a fuss merely because a few wives 
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were kept apart from their husbands. 
In Russia millions of husbands and 
wives have been separated under 
various pretexts, and the world was 
apparently unmoved. Then why all 
this bother about fifteen insignificant 
couples? In their perplexity the 
visitors fell back upon a Tu quoque. 
A large number of Russians still 
remain in the British Zone of Germany. 
They are there, not because we want 
them, but because for excellent reasons 
they are desperately unwilling to 
return to Russia. Although the repre- 
sentatives of the Supreme Soviet 
seem to have thought otherwise, there 
is no obvious’ analogy between the 
compulsory repatriation of these un- 
happy refugees and the return of 
fifteen willing brides to their husbands. 

The enigma of the Russian refusal 
remains. The loss of fifteen grass 
widows could not appreciably affect 
Russia’s man-power problem; nor, 
provided they never return to their 
native land, can they introduce into 
it unsettling ideas about the capitalist 
world. The only possible conclusion 
is that, in small matters as much as 
in great, the U.S.8.R. is at present 
determined to be as difficult and 
disobliging as a country can be. 
That, at any rate, is the lesson to 
be learned from the results of the 
Conference of Foreign Ministers at 
Moscow. It is a humiliating reflec- 
tion that four of the busiest men in 
the world should have spent several 
weeks of debate and discussion, with 
no apparent result except the dis- 
closure of irreconcilable differences. 
They have made no progress with 
the German peace, and they have 
not settled a single major issue of 
the Austrian business. The uncom- 
fortable suspicion is rapidly becoming 
@ certainty that if we have reached 
no finality it is because one party to 
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the negotiations has not the slightest 
intention of settling anything—yet. 


The recent unveiling of a memorial 
in the Chapel of Cheltenham College 
to Field-Marshal Sir John Dill is 9 
tardy honour to a great Irishman, 
whose services to the allied cause 
were insufficiently recognised and ill 
rewarded. His own modesty, humility, 
and unselfishness were in part at 
least the cause of this neglect. He 
might have been Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff during the years before 
the war; but he was passed over. 
He might have commanded the first 
Expeditionary Force in 1939; but 
again he was passed over. Even then 
he did not become Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, but was merely given 
the command of a corps in France. 
Not until 1940 did his own obvious 
merit and the nation’s no less obvious 
need place him where he should have 
been from the start. Shortly after his 
return to England came a terrible 
moment in our fortunes, when invasion 
threatened almost hourly and, apart 
from two half-trained divisions, we 
had nothing with which to oppose it 
save the unarmed men from Dunkirk 
and a hastily formed Home Guard. 
Nevertheless, as soon as the First 
Armoured Division was ready to 
fight, it went, not to strengthen our 
defences in Britain, but to reinforce 
Lord Wavell in the Middle East. 
This was a bold decision. The responsi- 
bility and the glory are Mr Churchill’s ; 
but the idea and the driving force 
behind it were Dill’s; and so narrow 
‘was the margin that the victorious 
offensive against the Italians, which 
Lord Wavell was able to make at the 
end of 1940, was only possible through 
the arrival of that one division. 

The storm off our coasts blew over 
and early in 1942 Dill was sent to 
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Washington as Head of the British 
Staff Mission and presently as one of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff. The 
centre of strategy had moved from 
London across the Atlantic, and from 
the offices in the Public Health Build- 
ing at Washington came the plan 
and preparation of victory. History 
will doubtless credit the achievement 
largely to the collaboration of two 
men—General Marshall and Sir John 
Dill—a partnership less spectacular 
than, but almost as remarkable as 
that of Marlborough and Eugéne. It 
was no little thing that two men with 
so different a background of training 
and experience should have worked 
together so perfectly. Fundamentally 
they thought and felt alike on each 
great issue as it appeared ; and apart 
from the respect each man had for 
the professional ability of the other, 
in each glowed an integrity and a 
love of country of singular strength. 
Theirs was indeed a marriage of true 
minds. 

Dill was tired, ill, and overworked, 
but somehow carried on until victory 
was in sight. When he died in 1944, 
General Marshall was asked to read 
the Lesson at the funeral service in 
Washington Cathedral. He consented, 
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because he thought it his duty to 
offer this last tribute to his friend ; 
and such was his grief that once or 
twice his voice was barely audible. 
Sir John Dill was accorded a grave in 
the National Cemetery at Arlington, 
and Congress paid his memory the 
rare compliment of a special resolution. 

Then General Marshall went back 
to his work. When the war ended, 
he was very tired and asked only to be 
allowed to withdraw to his beloved 
home in Virginia, to his garden and 
his library. He was given his dis- 
charge, and on the first afternoon of 
freedom was arranging his books 
with the help of his coloured servant 
when the telephone bell rang. It 
was the President of the United States, 
asking him to go to China. Without 
the slightest hesitation the General 
agreed ; and Mrs Marshall, who had 
been resting upstairs, came down to 
find him packing again. When he 
returned from China, he hoped once 
more for a holiday and his home. 
But once again the summons came, 
and his duty took him unquestioning 
to the State Department. The world 
need not despair of the democracies 
while they can produce men like 
General Marshall and Sir John Dill. 
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